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Plagiarism as a Fine Art 


organize and conduct a session of the Convention 

this year, he gave me a free hand in the choice of 

topic and of the men to treat it. It appeared pretty 
obvious that the subject worthy of devoting a whole 
session to must be one of real and deep significance to the 
profession and be in the public interest as well. And it 
seems to me that nothing to do with architecture is of such 
vital consequence just now, in these days of readjustment 
to the conditions of a world awry, as to direct the thought 
of the whole profession, those now practicing and those 
who will take our places, toward the future of American 
design. If art be, as I believe it to be, the expression of 
the civilization that gives it birth, the inexorable recorder 
of the taste, culture, and intellectual and spiritual level of 
that civilization, then we architects have a grave respon- 
sibility toward contemporary society that its taste and 
ideals may be worthily expressed and recorded for pos- 
terity. Shall the record be an inspiration or a warning? 
It was clear to me also that I must choose my coadju- 
tors from the profession itself, since only designers may 
discuss design with that degree of insight we may not 
expect to find in even the most enlightened and intelligent 
layman. And in surveying the available field I have chosen 
men who not only represent differing schools of thought 
and disparate training, but who are eminently qualified by 
all their talents to make valuable and constructive con- 
tributions to the subject. They need no introduction to 
you. They are William A. Boring, Ralph Adams Cram, 
William L. Steele, and Walter R. B. Willcox. Professor 
Boring will, I hope, not object to be called an Authori- 
tarian, Cram, I trust, will not flinch from the designation 
Medizvalist or even Gothicist, Steele is of that school of 
which Louis Sullivan is another notable exemplar, Willcox 
may be called a progressive eclectic. I shall have some- 
thing to say also but just where to place myself I know 
not—the Classicists I understand won’t have me, and 
the Gothicists repudiate me, which permits me to roam 
at large in that delicious and irresponsible freedom known 
only to the excommunicated. Geography, which is to say 
environment, has a lot to do with moulding a man’s ways 
and habit of thought and I took that into consideration 
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also in framing the list from which the ultimate choice 
was made: Cram from Boston, Boring trained in New 
York and Paris, Steele in Illinois, Willcox in Boston and 
Philadelphia and the far North West, myself chiefly in 
New York. 

As the chairman of this session I have seized the oppor- 
tunity to have the first word—and perhaps the last as well. 

The most difficult part of the task was to find a name 
for the subject to be discussed. I knew perfectly well 
what it is, but what to call it on the program! Some- 
thing urbane, something non-explosive, something safe— 
but not so safe as to make the delegates decide to go 
somewhere else this afternoon. Various titles suggested 
themselves—The Use and Abuse of Precedent—The 
Architect and his Use of Precedent—Adaptation or Crea- 
tion—Collation or Design—all these and others came to 
mind. At last Mr. Kemper suggested the official title— 
What is Precedent doing to American Architecture? But 
I will not conceal from you my own preference, which is 
—PLAGIARISM AS A FINE ART. 

For, ladies and gentlemen, we architects in America 
have raised plagiarism from the low estate in which it 
languishes in the other arts and professions to the rank 
of an art in itself and one highly esteemed. We applaud 
its successful practice by each other, we educate our public 
to applaud it, and our public responds with enthusiasm 
and rewards us by bestowing further opportunities for its 
exercise. Before you damn me quite for such a statement 
and bristle at it as a base betrayal of a guild secret, let us 
consider together and see whether I am far wrong. 

In literature, the undergraduate who borrows the 
thoughts and phrases of any other man, living or dead, is 
plucked if he is found out; in our schools of architecture 
the unfledged plagiarist gets a medal—the fact that he is 
unfledged has nothing to do with his not being plucked. 
The mature writer, novelist, poet, dramatist, who appro- 
priates the intellectual capital of any other author, living 
or dead, is universally condemned and the offence is rare. 

In music, that subtle and elusive art in which it would 
seem almost impossible not to repeat harmonies heard 
perhaps years before, the composer scrupulously avoids 
the faintest far-off echo of the strains in which other 
musicians have sung out their souls; and should he per- 
chance tail to do so by never so faint a recall, the critics 
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and amateurs of music instantly pronounce his work 
reminiscent and the value of his composition is nullified 
at once; thus, in music the mere reminiscence of another’s 
work is banned. 

Pass the sculptors of the world in review and ask our- 
selves if they, in all the vast company of works they have 
wrought in the long history of their art, have not sedu- 
lously avoided the repetition of pose or gesture or char- 
acter that has been used before. And what should be the 
fate of the sculptor who adapts another man’s work, 
living or dead, to his own uses and calls it his own? 

What of the painter? Is he content to repeat the con- 
cepts, the tones, the handling of light or of pigment of 
dead or living men? Is not his life devoted to the search 
for a meaning, a coloration, a technique, a point of view, 
that shall be his very own? The merest novice instinc- 
tively recoils from such heady flattery as the implication 
that he draws just like Michael Angelo; he wants to draw 
as well as Angelo but he wants to draw like himself, not 
another, however exalted. 

It is their glory and their pride to be themselves, to be 
individual, these fellow artists of ours. In short, in the 
arts of Literature, Music, Painting, and Sculpture, 
plagiarism is not—well, shall we say, not admired? And 
the plagiarist, with us so envied, so emulated, and so re- 
warded, with them weeps and gnashes the despairing tooth 
in outer darkness. 

Let us ponder these things well and then let us look our- 
selves square in the eye, perhaps in the sacred privacy of 
the bathroom mirror, and ask ourselves whether we 
architects are plagiarists or not, and if we are, Why? 
And if we think not, then let us try to formulate a plaus- 
ible argument to prove that while plagiarism in literature, 
music, sculpture, and painting is most justly to be con- 
demned and its practitioners ostracized, it is different, 
somehow, in architecture, and excusable, even laudable. 
Or let any two of us look each other in the eye like the 
Two Augurs and try to keep a straight face as we 
solemnly aver that our work is our very own, individual 
and original and, above all, that it is appropriate to our 
own moment in history and exactly expressive of American 
ideals and of the civilization of the twentieth century in 
the United States. 

Pecksniff, you know, used to add a water spout to a 
pupil’s design and call it his own. May I descend to the 
vernacular long enough to suggest that Pecksniff was a 
piker? 


Tue SUBSTANCE OF PLAGIARISM 


Call it by all the gentle names we may, call it adapta- 
tion, refer to it as we used to in a certain office after a 
particularly flagrant piece of cribbing—“the old man has 
been anticipated again!”—that which we commit daily 
and hourly is plagiarism; and the dictionary defines that 
as “the act of appropriating the ideas of another without 
due acknowledgment; literary or artistic theft.” And you 
will not be surprised to learn from the same authority that 
a plagiarist is one who plagiarizes. I dare say we could 
distinguish grades of guilt, just as in law we have man- 
slaughter, justifiable homicide, murder in the second 
degree, and just plain murder. Let us extract what com- 
fort we can from any excuses or sophistries we may 
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construct, let us point with a finger trembling with resent- 
ment to the august figure of Shakspere—the fact remains 
that the American School of Architecture of the present 
moment is essentially imitative, plagiaristic. I am not 
bound, I conceive, to name the exceptions which will con- 
firm this rule; we may safely leave them to the apologists 
for the system. 

There was a moment of great promise in the history of 
American design when it looked as though the influence of 
the genius of Joseph Morrill Wells would direct Ameri- 
can thought toward a virile and fruitful eclecticism that 
would lead in its turn toward an architecture we could 
fairly call our own. Of all his work his last was his best 
and ripest. It is a fabric woven of so many threads of 
influence, visible and invisible, tinged with the memory 
of so many beautiful things, so subtly and cunningly 
wrought, controlled by so sure a grasp upon the technique 
of terra cotta, brick and marble, that it became under the 
hand of this lamented master a new and original work of 
art, respecting tradition but kindling a new fire from its 
slumbering embers. But Wells died in the very early 
nineties, just as the great wave of building set in, and in 
the rush to keep up with the demands upon the profession 
the photograph and the monograph began to exert their 
deadly, pernicious persuasion. The World’s Fair in 
Chicago came on and turned our minds toward Greece 
and Rome, and another Classic revival ensued. There was 
no time to devise new and native envelopes for the many 
and diverse new structures that were to spring up over 
night; and so began that baneful abuse of precedent which 
from the expedient of busy hours became a habit, then a 
method, then was erected into a virtue, and here and now, 
after a long and prosperous career, is being basely assailed. 
Dear old Aunt Plagiarism! How sad it is to be betrayed 
by one of your old frequenters! 


THe MetuHop oF PLAGIARISM 


We architects know the reasons for our parlous state. 
We know how driven we are; how little time our manifold 
duties leave us in which to think or to invent; how often 
we have to take the shortest road to a result; and how 
easy it is to drift. We know, too, the popularity of 
Follow-my-Leader in our profession. We know that after 
the issue of every new book upon some freshly exploited 
corner of Europe with measured details complete, an 
eruption appears upon the face of American architecture 
just as inevitably as certain people exhibit a rash after 
indulgence in strawberries. Every new building, foreign 
or domestic, is the signal for a dozen or more illegitimate 
offspring with a fatal resemblance to the responsible 
parent. When the book on the Grand Palais was pub- 
lished about 1900, the facade designed by Girault—a 
natural development by a Frenchman of a style indigenous 
to France, the Louis Seize—had an immediate and im- 
mense vogue here; straightway American design displayed 
flat oval cartouches wherever they could be handily hung, 
and ropes of laurel which suddenly left the light of day 
and burrowed into the solid stone to ooze out below some- 
where and hang limp, exhausted by labors no laurel gar- 
land is really fitted to perform. : 

Three or four years ago some new books on the work 
of the Brothers Adam appeared, work exquisite in its 














delicate strength and refinement, low relief in ornament 
and restraint in its use, a style eminently suited to the 
domestic scale of its period and destination. Instantly 
there was the usual race to use this fresh ready-made 
material. It was considered a triumph of genius to 
make your relief so very refined and flat that unless you 
caught it in a cross light you couldn’t see it near the side- 
walk; and its presence at the top of a twenty-story build- 
ing was a secret shared only by the architect and the birds. 
With a consistency one cannot sufficiently admire, our 
window reveals in buildings in the New York version of 
the Adam Style are becoming so slight that I for one walk 
on the other side of the way for fear a deep breath will 
pull acres of plate glass down upon me. 

And just now in New York, because presumably of the 
notable success of a certain splendid bank building inspired 
by the Romanesque of Lombardy, there are signs of a 
coming epidemic of the crudities and naivétés of the 8th 
and 9th centuries; and Christian symbols, the emblems of 
the four Evangelists among them, adorn buildings of 
decidedly profane significance—which is after all a kind 
of naivéeté, isn’t it? A sort of happy innocent, a don’t- 
give-a-damnativeness that is enviable and rather charming. 

Pillaging the defenceless dead is, one would think, bad 
enough; but what shall we say of the logical sequel, rob- 
bing the living, quite openly, without apparently any sense 
of its enormity, without a “by your leave or damn your 
soul or any other like civility’? I refer to the prepos- 
terous practice of using the several monographs that have 
appeared in the past few years, upon the work of living 
and practicing architects, as copy books in our drafting 
rooms. 

If I had my way I should substitute for a certain 
unpopular amendment to the Constitution one forbidding 
the use of books and photographs to any architect after 
ten years’ study of precedent and tradition in school or 
office. 

I might go on and enumerate special examples of our 
favorite crime, our dearest vice, but I have said enough, 
I think, to indicate my meaning and your own memories 
will supply the omissions. 


THE VALUE OF TRADITION AND PRECEDENT 


But perhaps someone is saying “What does this fellow 
mean? Does he ask us to forget the past, forget the 
history of our race and of our art?” Ah, no! He means 
no such thing. He is no iconoclast. He has a whole 
private Pantheon of strangely assorted deities that dwell 
together in amity, collected in the course of what is getting 
to be a rather long professional life. No one believes more 
ardently than he in the just and true value of tradition 
and precedent. He believes that art must develop much as 
language develops. No man having something to say 
invents a new language to express his new thought; he 
uses the parts of speech familiar to us all, uses the 
alphabet of his race, and with these simple elements in 
new combinations makes us burn or shiver, tremble or 
exult. Each art must respect the traditions of its past 


and develop new things with the old sap just as new 
leaves grow on old trees every spring. The leaf does not 
despise the roots hidden in the earth over which it quivers 
Mass and proportion, heights 


in the light of a new day. 
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and widths, walls and openings, voids and solids, mould- 
ings and ornament, light and shade, these are the simple 
elements of the language of architecture, capable of in- 
finite modulation and variety, plastic to the expression of 
an individual temperament or of the genius of a nation. 

In what I now feel to have been a beneficent pause in 
the pressure of professional life, the decline of practice 
during and since the War that afforded time for thought 
and appraisal, my thoughts on design have been turning, 
in a kind of intellectual and moral stock-taking, in the 
direction I am indicating here. I have been wondering 
whether it is possible to accentuate the vertical movement 
of a design if conditions of site, or light, or height, or use, 
suggest it, without its being Gothic or being immediately 
so labelled. May we not ourselves decline to think of it 
as Gothic, and regard it as the natural result of an 
economic condition, as the Gothic was of a spiritual? Is 
it possible to oppose to the strong light verticals of columns 
and their shadowy intervals corrective and balancing 
horizontal shadows without having what we do call 
Classic? Is it impossible, somewhere, sometime, somehow, 
to have what we do called just Architecture? Must we 
forever work in terror of the pestiferous maker of 
categories who lurks, paste-pot in hand, ready to clap on 
a label the moment a piece of work is done? Above all, 
may we not fool him by ceasing to design things that de- 
serve all the labels he can plaster on them through a long 
summer day? May we not design an architecture firmly 
rooted in tradition, appropriate to its uses and therefore 
of infinite variety; free from freakishness as it is free of 
pedantry, from the timidity that shrinks from the respon- 
sibility of placing two mouldings in a certain relation 
unless toilsome search through the books reveals the glad 
fact that what we propose has been done before by some 
braver soul; or from that revolutionary and unbalanced 
temerity that would sweep the alphabet of our race and 
art into limbo and substitute for it some impromptu and 
illiterate gibberish? 

Do any of you remember Zenobia, the heroic queen of 
colonnaded Palmyra, who figured in our childhood’s copy 
books? What would be thought of our penmanship today 
if we continued to reproduce the correct but colorless 
Spencerianisms of that copy-book script? And what would 
be thought of our mentality if we repeated at frequent 
intervals as the staple of our conversation the statement 
“Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, was an heroic Queen”? 
Might not our penmanship as that of mature men be 
described, by kind persons, as perhaps lacking in character, 
and might not our mentality with some show of justice 
be rated as a trifle limited in expression? Yet what, after 
all, are the columns and orders and details collected in 
Mauch and other compendia but the Spencerian script 
of school days? And the statement that Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra, was an heroic Queen, while a thrilling pro- 
nouncement in earliest youth, ceases to arouse a passionate 
interest after the first few hundred repetitions; but it is 
cognate to the old architectural platitudes we solemnly 
repeat as the phrases of our daily architectural speech. 

I do not know of one architectural school in this country 
(and if I am doing one an injustice I rejoice in the excep- 
tion and respectfully salute it) in which the basic elements 
of architecture are taught—to rpeat the figure already 
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used—as parts of speech. Of course we have the famous 
Orders; but we hear little in elementary instruction of 
walls and how to build and use them, of openings and 
how and why to place them, of void and solid and how to 
span them and cover in these voids from solid to solid; of 
conceiving architecture, not as a succession of styles ready 
made to our use, but as what it really is—the arrange- 
ment and modulation of light, of shade, and of shadow. 
Guadet has been crying the secret aloud to heedless 
generations of students and teachers. Viollet-le-Duc long 
ago suggested the rational use of precedent in the study 
of a problem. And in literature, Stevenson in his ’prentice 
days, to use his own words, “played the sedulous ape”’ to 
the great masters of English, one by one, that he might 
penetrate the mystery of Style by a study of their styles; 
with the result that he formed a style of his own, rooted 
in the best traditions of the use of the English language, 
but so distinctive, so personal, that a mere fragment of it 
torn from its context is recognizable anywhere. But the 
present day draughtsman in America is helpless without 
a book open on the table before him, and a pair of pro- 
portional dividers to ensure the accuracy of his crib lest 
he be chided by us, his chiefs and superiors, for departing 
from the copy we have set him. In Paris we spend years 
learning to evolve a design from the intrinsic conditions 
of the problem without looking at a book; but the moment 
the gangplank is made fast to these shores we yield our- 
selves to the embraces of the siren Plagiarism, unfair vet 
not unlovely—and so delightfully easy in her manners. 

May we not solve an architectural problem in terms of 
the elements of architectural speech, constructing our 
own phraseology, developing our own idiom, instead of 
repeating the phrases and sometimes the entire composi- 
tions in which the men of generations dead and gone have 
expressed the ideals and the modes of thought and living 
of civilizations long since passed into silence? Must our 
minds, until we drop doddering into our last long sleep, 
go instinctively first, not to architecture as just architec- 
ture, but to the thing represented by some qualifying ad- 
jective such as Spanish, Byzantine, Elizabethan, Colonial? 
Must we forever repeat the gestures to which the chlamys 
of the Greek, the toga of the Roman, or the hooded cloak 
of the Middle Age, are appropriate and graceful vesture? 
Is it impossible to be expressive, even eloquent, even beau- 
tiful, in that virile garment the American pant? 

Please observe that I am not dogmatizing; I am asking. 
This is not a lecture, it is an inquiry. And my contribu- 
tion to this occasion, like those you are very soon to be 
privileged to hear, is directed toward one single end and 
that end is the stimulation of thought. 


For AN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Now, if ever, in the dawn of a new and different to- 
morrow, is the time for self-searching, for ruthless self- 
criticism, for high resolve and for laborious and sincere 
endeavor to cease stammering in alien tongues and to 
develop and to learn to speak plainly and clearly, elo- 
quently and beautifully, the language of our own day, the 
idiom of our own civilization. 

I do not propose that we should rush out from here 
and instantly, in the twinkling of an eye, change the 


character of American architecture. I have always 


pleaded with impatient laymen for time for our profes- 
sion to find itself. I know that we cannot evolve a na- 
tional art with a true native content and accent in a 
few years. But is it not time to make a conscious and 
deliberate beginning; to cease to drift; to cease to bor- 
row and commence to pay the world the debt we owe it? 
If we were mere tyros there might be some excuse for 
us as there was for the men of 1890, for they had no 
such supporting background as that they prepared for us. 
We have worked out our own skeleton, native and 
American, but we continue to drape it in the costume of 
Harlequin, a thing of shreds and patches from the Eu- 
ropean ragbag, too indolent or too indifferent or too 
ignorant or too driven to devise new garments for it; 
and the children of our fancy, poor things, are forced 
to figure in life in the garments of their great-great- 
grandparents, cut down and made over—a process that 
fails to conceal their poverty. We could do better by 
them. I believe the American architect can do anything! 
But he is a captive in the squirrel cage of the styles; 
sooner or later, one by one, they all come ’round. If 
the styles would only die of fatigue and Style be born 
—and liberated! 

For we have had a generation of design now. We 
are, as a school, sophisticated, even erudite—too sophisti- 
cated, too erudite—and there seems to be little sign of 
change in our ideals or methods unless a change from 
the style in which we make our buildings masquerade 
or from the man to whom we play the sedulous ape, a 
change from the delicate sophistications of the Brothers 
Adam to the crudities and quaintnesses of the Lombard 
Romanesque, may be considered change. Of course | 
am speaking just here of what is going on now in New 
York, the town I know best. If this latest wave has not 
yet swept beyond the Palisades that are said to mark the 
New Yorker’s western horizon, fear not! It will! New 
York always gets these advance styles first—but I hasten 
to say there is no cause for jealousy in that fact. 

Let us, in the silence of after-hours when every one 
else has gone home, or in the quiet of the office on a 
Sunday, sit down somewhere and think; remember our 
responsibilities as the pilots and guides of a new genera- 
tion of mankind; pause to take our bearings, estimate the 
winds and the currents and our drift and so lay our 
future course that what we do shall shed lustre on this, 
our own, generation; that men in ages yet unborn shall 
say—There were giants in those days: creators, not col- 
lators, who gave richly but were too proud to borrow 
or to steal. 

H. Van Buren MAconic_e. 


What is Precedent Doing to 
American Architecture? 


In considering this inquiry it may be well for us first 
to agree upon what is a reasonable interpretation of the 
term Precedent as used in criticism and in the design of 
architecture. 

A direct copy of the main features and details of an 
admired example does not, as I understand it, fall into the 
proper meaning of the use of precedent. 
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Precedent to me means form which has been accepted 
as the proper expression of good logic, fitness and beauty, 
proven by the test of time and accepted as a standard upon 
which new expression can be modelled and with which it 
may be compared. 

The testimony of all history indicates that art forms 
grow like living things. They evolve from the simplest 
rudimentary ideas and forms, slowly changing to conform 
to changing environment, and eventually reach a climax 
which might be classed as perfection. This period of 
perfection rarely endures, for from it there is usually a 
retrogression and often entire disappearance. 

In this evolution those forms have survived which, by 
reason of fitness and beauty, have captured the imagina- 
tion of the artist, and by him are crystallized into new 
design to meet new conditions. 

Such forms come into the category of Precedent as I 
understand the term, as clearly as the establishing of a 
comprehensive style, as for instance classic was the prece- 
dent for the Renaissance. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF PRECEDENT 


While we may be safely guided by Precedent within 
certain limitations, there is a point beyond which our de- 
sign, if too obviously influenced by the prototype, fails 
properly to reflect the true expression of the new product 
and of the individuality of the artist. Creation is not 
stimulated where there is direct copying of a Precedent, 
but on the contrary it is hindered in free expression. 

For illustration, let us admit that the English revival 
of Greek architecture fails to reach that exquisite refine- 
ment of proportion and purity of form which the antique 
monuments reveal; we nevertheless admire and copy the 
adaptation of Greek ideas which we see in English do- 
mestic work. It is better suited to our needs than a pure 
Greek interior would be even were it designed by Ictinus 
or Callicrates, for we are essentially English, we are not 
Greek, and our architecture must and will admit that 
fact in spite of any rare exotic flavor with which we may 
try to adorn it. 

Neither can we comfortably settle down in rooms of 
strictly French design. However admirable they are as 
works of art, they were developed amid surroundings not 
at all in harmony with our social life, and while we use 
them as models of beauty and good taste, we cannot copy 
them exactly, and successfully, to meet our own social 
needs. 

Precedents must be in harmony with present ideals or 
at least be suggestive of agreeable ideas, otherwise they 
cannot be accepted as useful and inspiring for guidance in 
design. Forms admirable in themselves but not applicable 
to the problems of today are not useful to the designer. 

While ancient Egyptian art was highly developed, 
we can use as little of its forms as we can of modern 
Russian architecture, because the forms do not fit our 
needs. Antiquity adds nothing more of value than does 
modernity, age not being an essential quality of beauty. 

It appears that when it has served its purpose in the 
development of style to meet the requirements of new 
environment, Precedent is abandoned. The new art, be- 
ing perfected, goes forward as the most important and 
logical expression of the new age. 
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In the time of Pericles, what was then modern Greek 
art was a higher type of art expression than anything 
which the world had seen, and it was natural that prece- 
dents were not sought for. In the age of Augustus the 
Roman architects were not scouring the world for prece- 
dents. When Roman art was young Greece furnished 
the precedents, and even the architects to use them, for 
the development of Roman architecture, but when they 
had arrived at their own style, they outgrew everything 
else, and the Romans, like young ambition, spurned the 
rungs of the ladder on which they climbed. 

Whenever a nation seeks precedents for its expression 
in art, it by that token admits that it is not satisfied with 
its expression of art; that it is not contented with what 
it has accomplished, that it demands better architecture. 
It acknowledges that certain preceding periods in the 
course of civilization have reached a higher degree of cul- 
tivation in art. A nation showing these symptoms has 
healthy growing pains. 

When America reaches her apogee in art we will prob- 
ably show much less interest in the architecture of the 
past. In fact, we probably will have either copied all of 
it or bought it all and re-erected it in the United States. 

Along in the early eighties a firm of architects in New 
York began to work rather closely to precedent. The 
buildings they designed were so much better than any- 
thing till then produced that, in spite of the cry of plagiar- 
ism, the entire architectural world began to 
precedents. 

Enthusiasm for the Colonial swept the country like a 
prairie fire. 

Symmetry took precedence over the picturesque, with- 
ered papier maché garlands curled up, glass bottle discs 
fell out of the stucco gables, round shingled towers lost 
their bannerets, and architects began to use precedent. 

After the Italian Renaissance had taught the lesson of 
simplicity, dignity and scale, the transition in public build 
ings to the grand manner of the monumental school was 
an easy step. 

Our public competitions now have the severity and 
stateliness of the Grands Prix de Rome of 1830. Extreme 
dignity and simplicity, with almost archeological fidelity 
to classic precedent, interestingly arranged, is a fair de 
scription of the winning designs in the majority of our 
great public competitions. 

The precedent of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has taught 
us method in our study of plan and composition. Our 
schools are training the student to design in sound classic 
styles which accustom him to beautiful forms while he 
devotes his energy to plan and composition. 

He thus cultivates a sense of fitness and good taste, and 
when this quality is established he may then be original, 
but until then, unless he is one of those rare geniuses we 
discover occasionally, he would better stick pretty closely 
to precedent. 

But we are no longer teaching only historic forms as 
the basis of design. Modern methods of construction and 
present-day requirements have developed new problems 
in design which must be reckoned with. 

The struggle with the immature mind is to make it 
work logically, and at the same time to feel that there is 
something really alive in architectural design. We can 
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train the student to draw, we can teach him to theorize, 
we can instruct him in history, and we can show him how 
to construct buildings, but routine instruction will not 
teach him to design. We can put all kinds of knowledge 
into his brain, but design has to come out through his 
soul. Design comes from that divine love for beauty, and 
the gift divine for its expression which is given but spar- 
ingly to the minority, and in fullness to only a favored 
few. 

It is comparatively easy to feel something one must ex- 
press in painting and sculpture, but really to feel it in 
architecture, and to be able to express it, is the mark of 
genius. 


Some AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF ToDAY 


The big tonnage of building in America is not vitalized 
by architectural quality. It will be so vitalized only when 
judicious use of precedent is more widely accepted by the 
intelligent practitioner. He must build for convenience, 
he must build for safety, and his impulse is to build as 
beautifully as his quota of genius makes possible, but he 
will never create beauty by logical deduction alone, nor 
ever without precedent, and of these two sources of in- 
spiration he will be far happier to see in the publications 
his creations from the latter than from the former. 

Had the elevator been known in Italy in the year 1500 
the tall commercial building would not now be a difficult 
structure to make beautiful. 

Every tried experiment has so far failed to produce in a 
tall shaft, crowded with uniform windows and perched on 
a plate glass base, a type of beauty we can safely leave to 
the future generations as precedent. 

It is, however, a problem which can be solved; a very 
interesting type it is, distinctly American, and in it are 
the elements of a strikingly beautiful expression of 
architecture. 

The new Shelton hotel in New York suggests in a 
rather rugged way a spirit of design which is most in- 
spiring, and it is one of many recent buildings which lead 
us to expect beauty in the skyscraper. 

We expect the architect to begin his design by logically 
determining the facts, functions and general disposition of 
parts; but he should soon envelop these great hard facts 
in a web of design which he spins over them, concealing 
everything except the spirit of the design. When the facts 
are logically disposed we forget them, for in contemplating 
the design we see only the beauty of the expression, if 
beauty exists. 

If the facts are badly composed we feel the trouble in 
the design, for they cannot be concealed. 

What precedent cannot do is to guide us in those prob- 
lems for which we find no prototype. We must, when 
we meet such situations, be guided by good taste and logic. 
All that precedent can do in such a situation is to recall 
to us beauty of form and composition. We must work 
out our own salvation in the tall office building, the sky- 
scraping hotel, the many-storied apartment house, the 
subway station and the traffic tower. Our brave attempts 
to design the ideal office building conclusively prove the 
difficulty of creating a beautiful new and extraordinary 
thing without the guidance of precedent. 

It is impossible for anyone to design an important build- 


ing free from the influences of precedent. One always 
does use precedent consciously or unconsciously, and can- 
not free his mind from the impression made by buildings 
of which the image lingers in his memory. 

If Letarouilly had published a twelve-story palace with 
each floor the same in plan and height of ceilings all alike, 
a water tank and elevator shaft on top, and with the 
dignity and charm of a Bramante masterpiece, and pay- 
ing a 10% rate on the investment above all charges, in- 
cluding amortization and brokers’ fees, medals for the 
best apartment house designs would have the value of the 
German mark. If Lepautre had thought of it he could 
easily have dashed off a traffic tower which would guide 
us to a complete solution of the traffic problem. 

There are building problems arising from our modern 
ways of life for which we find no precedent. When such 
a problem arises we are cast away in the fog of un- 
certainty. We go on groping for a precedent. Fog horns 
all about us are resounding with warnings to be modern, 
to let construction show us the way to avoid the dead 
classic. Then we resolve to go on dead reckoning; we 
know about mass, about line, about proportion and classic 
detail. With these as guides we tackle the design. It 
is not easy work. Study goes on over study until the 
entire universe of form has been tried. 

We are convinced that this probably would have dis- 
couraged Baldassari Peruzzi when all of a sudden we see 
a light! We have an idea! A brand new idea! We 
make a telling sketch of it and call our partner to admire. 
He looks it over, lights a cigarette, and says, “Well, it 
might do, but I never did care particularly for the things 
in that book; why don’t you look in Later Renaissance 
in England?” 

But is there not danger in relying for inspiration too 
much on what has been done in the good old days when 
everything had charm? 

Do we show the right spirit when we are satisfied to 
follow precedent which easily fills the needs, instead of 
searching more earnestly for a design to meet each par- 
ticular problem ? 

Is it quite fair to Piranesi to use his inspiring etchings 
of Roman ruins mechanically reproduced on tinted paper 
aS magazine covers instead of honestly working out a 
thoughtful design which might reflect the contents and 
ideals of the publication? 

Precedent is doing good to American architecture when 
it brings us back to good taste after the aberrations of 
those newly discovered American styles which bob up now 
and then. 


Tue Errects OF PRECEDENT 


The Lincoln Memorial, the Boston Public Library, the 
University of Virginia, and the New York City Hall, 
while original designs, are founded on the truths laid down 
in precedent. 

Precedent is changing the redwood jig-saw house of 
California into that semblance of solidity seen in the 
masonry construction of Italy, Spain and Mexico, and 
the plan into a logical and luxurious arrangement with 
court, arcade and balcony, delightfully picturesque and 
rambling; the kind of villas with stucco wall and tile 
roofs we see on the hillsides of Italy. 
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Precedent is guiding the design of luxurious midwestern 
homes toward conservative originality which has marked 
character and beauty, and the broad flat well-wooded 
areas available in that fertile country are converted into 
landscape gardens of a distinct and handsome type. 


The precedents inherited in the houses built by our 
great-grandfathers is disposing masses, purity of detail 
and good taste in furnishing the modest dwellings. 


The public is in sympathy with the work based on 
precedent. Good architecture is demanded and appre- 
ciated more and more each year. There was never in 
the history of the world such activity in building as there 
is now, in America, and there was never before such a 
high average of useful, comfortable and agreeable build- 
ings as we now inhabit. Our mechanics enjoy comforts 
denied the King of England when the precedents of our 
popular domestic homes were in the making. 


With all the intelligent effort now directed toward bet- 
ter architecture, and the vast experimental laboratory the 
building industry affords, it seems reasonable to expect 
and cherish the hope that some day, before the coal beds 
are exhausted and the sun spots turn off the light, the 
effect of precedent may lose its potency for guidance, be- 
cause we shall have attained the goal toward which all 
eyes are turned, a beautiful, logical, modern American 
style of architecture. 

WituraM A. Borne. 


The Value of Precedent in the 
Practice of Architecture 


In the words of the cautious Medieval Schoolmen, 
“Distinguo.” The question is not one that admits of a 
categorical answer. “Value,” where, when and to 
whom? All is relative, even Revelation, and wise men 
knew it even before Einstein—about 2,000 years before, 
or earlier. Precedent was of little value to Anthemius 
of Tralles, to William of Volpiano and to Suger of 
Saint-Denis, but it was the stock in trade of the protago- 
nists of the Pagan Renaissance. If civilization has unity, 
beauty, the spirit of adventure, joy in life and faith, one 
need not stop to think about precedents, or seek them 
out. Beauty and significance will pour into the world 
through the arts, and the artist (all free men then are 
artists) cannot help himself. If civilization is chaotic, 
ugly, fearful, unhappy and infidel, precedent will be 
called on at every juncture—but it will do little except 
add plausibility to artifice. If I have to create a monas- 
tery for Benedictine monks, precedent is what I must 
build on, but if the problem is a movie theatre, a Christian 
Science temple or a storage warehouse for confiscated 
“hooch,” precedent is measurably ineffective as a stimulus. 


I protest that the customs of the past, whether they 
did or did not rely on precedent, and how much or how 
little, have no bearing whatever at the present time. 
However varied the types and phases of civilization, they 
all hung together, they developed in a sense one from 
another, possessed actual identity in their sense of major 
values, from the time of Pharaoh Akhnathan to that of 
the Emperor Charles V., but what we have had since is 


a new thing with neither resemblance nor relationship 
to what has gone before. If there was civilization in 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, Moorish Spain, the 
Middle Ages, the 15th century—and God knows there 
was—then we have it not, and if ours is a real civiliza- 
tion then there has been none before. What we are 
involved in today is a brand new creation brought into 
being by coal, steam, printing, gunpowder, Protestantism, 
neo-Paganism and democracy. The question is not 
whether it is good or bad; it is indifferent, lock, stock 
and barrel, and because it is so blazingly, so staggeringly 
different, it sets itself apart from all history and must be 
dealt with de novo. 

There have been eight great art-epochs in the history 
of Europe, each the perfect expression of a civilization 
that varied in degree from the others but was always 
notable and sometimes supreme. In every case there was 
was at root these qualities I already have catalogued: 
unity, beauty, spirit of adventure, joy of life and faith. 
The present time is marked by the opposite of each one 
of these qualities. The result is spiritual, social and 
material chaos. In each one of the eight epochs I have 
named the creative artist was driven by the dynamic of 
his time to do what he did and he needed to be taught 
nothing but his craft. He was not driven to deny the 
high gods or break the Ten Commandments in order to 
achieve “self-realization,” he was modest enough to know 
that the same “self” was probably not worth expressing 
anyhow, and of slight interest to his fellows. He had a 
bigger thing to manifest and that was the corporate soul 
of the time. This was the impulse, the form followed 
by nature. 


THE Present-Day Motirs 


And now? Well, what have we for inspiration? 
What are the great, universal motive forces of society? 
Passionate desire (generally satisfied) to own an auto- 
mobile, a Victrola and a radio set. A deep yearning for 
the movies, jazz music and really good bootleg gin. In 
place of the beautiful gods of Olympus and the kindly 
shy spirits of the woods, or of the Sacramenta and splen- 
did worship of the Catholic Church we have the Funda- 
mentalists, the W. C. T. U. and Zion’s Herald. Where 
once were argonauts and Crusaders and Conquistadors 
and merchant adventurers, are now big business, high 
finance, efficiency experts and advertising. The craft- 
guild and artist-guild have given place to the predatory 
trade union, the Rotary Club and Odd Fellows Hall. 
Congress and the State legislature and the city council 
and the ward boss have ousted statesmen and patriots 
and great leaders of men. Main Street triumphs over 
Thebes and Athens, Venice and Mont St. Michel and 
Bruges, while George F. Babbitt sits in the high places 
of Pericles, Dante and Sir Thomas More. 

This sounds like an indictment, but I mean it for a 
description, and its object is the emphasizing of differ- 
ences. Of course we plagiarize, barefacedly, because at 
present there is little else we can do, and just because of 
this difference that exists between our own time and the 
others that have gone before. There is no longer any 
group of powerful influences dominating society. There 
is not even one (if we except safe evasion of the Vol- 
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stead Act) and it 1s out of these universal impulses that 
styles derive, not from the genius of one or more great 
artists. This I believe is absolutely true of architecture 
and measurably true of all the other arts. Is there any 
style on earth prior to that of the Academic Renaissance 
that we can trace back to a specific creator? Great 
names gleam in each, but every one shines forth after 
the style, whatever it is, has reached its full development. 

The reason is not far to seek. Art is, in the second 
degree only, a medium of self-expression, varying to a 
certain extent between one art and another. Music, 
poetry and the drama are the most personal and the least 
dependent on spiritual and physical environment. Paint- 
ing comes next, perhaps, but here the universal force 
takes greater control. Sculpture is in the next place, and 
last of all comes architecture, the great art of communal 
expression where the personality of the architect is of 
least importance and in many cases a positive intrusion. 
I do not mean that here personality is of no moment; 
it is of great moment, but I do mean that in great archi- 
tecture the architect must be rigidly subordinated to the 
art, the art subordinated to, and made expressive of, the 
time, or if, as happens now, there is no coherency in the 
time, then to whatever spiritual force may be operating 
through the concrete thing the architect has to house, 
and so housing, manifest in visible form, beautiful, sig- 
nificant and inspiring. Plagiarism is condemned in mas- 
ters of other arts and they generally refrain from it. 

WHEREIN ARCHITECTURE DIFFERS 

The dear man who has started this trouble asks that 
it be condemned also in architects, but I maintain that 
here also is a difference, for the revelation of personality 
that is tolerable, nay, even desirable, in a Debussy, a 
George Bernard Shaw, a Cezanne, an Amy Lowell, is 
not a desideratum in the case of an architect. We do 
want to feel, rather unconsciously, the varieties of genius 
between, say, the master-builder of Bourges and him of 
Seville Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, but only in 
subordination to the great force that was driving society 
when these churches were built, and to which the name- 
less, unchronicled builders bowed the head. So then, we 
have (from my point of view) two differences condition- 
ing our problems; the complete loss of unity and driving 
force in our society, and the fact that the architect deals 
with an art so great that it subordinates personality and 
makes him dependent on this very unity, this irresistible 
driving force that we have lost. 

Stated so, the case seems rather hopeless, and yet we 
know it is not, for in spite of plagiarism—or is it be- 
cause of it?—we all know perfectly well that there is 
more really good architecture being produced in America 
today than ever before, and far better than that of any 
other country in the world for the last 300 years. Evi- 
dently there is a fallacy somewhere (I deprecate attempts 
to find it in my reasoning) and I think it lies just here. 
In spite of the fact of our heterogeneous estate and the 
inadequacy of the personal equation as a substitute for 
world forces, there do still remain enclaves of substan- 
tial unity, potential energies blurred to the sight by ad- 
vertising signs and silenced by the thunder of the moron, 
the demagogue and the “blurb,” but nevertheless real, 


potent, vital; and it is these forces that are acting as of 
old to inspire the architect and make him a creator, or 
rather a channel of artistic revelation. 


THREE ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES 


Let me take three examples. The first is the human 
family. It is as old as the Garden of Eden—or just after 
it; it is not a new thing needing a new form of expres- 
sion. I grant you that if trial and eugenics and the 
divorce courts and “the need of self-realization” have 
their way this statement will be no longer true—but in 
that case it will not matter, for society will come to an 
end and with it architecture. In the meantime, and in 
spite of the newspapers, the real home still exists, and it 
is finding its perfect expression in our domestic architec- 
ture. I do not know when there was any that was better 
than what is now being done around Philadelphia, and 
in southern California, and by groups of architects in 
New York, Boston and the Middle West. Did they fall 
back on precedent? Yes, they did, because it was their 
business as good and faithful architects to do so. Did 
they plagiarize? No! they took over the old motives, 
Colonial, Spanish or what not (frequently the latter) and 
transmuted them into something more than adequate by 
feeling the push of the inspiring force of the decent home 
and then by adding just enough of their own fine and 
varied personality to keep their work from becoming 
standardized like a schoolhouse, a bank or a Carnegie 
library. 

The second example I would choose is that category 
of building that is associated with real learning. The 
sort of efficiency expert, pre-digested learning engendered 
by H. G. Wells and hypothecated by a myriad other com- 
pilers of “Outlines” of this, that and the other, has 
rather of late overshadowed the real thing, but still it 
exists, though hiddenly. When this real learning be- 
comes operative its creative energy comes into play and 
again the architect has something to express except his 
own sacred personality. Does the demand for originality, 
for the striking out of some new style come here into 
play? I think not. If I am working at an old univer- 
sity, where the scheme of education, the scholar spirit, 
the cultural tradition reach back without a break through 
the Colonial college to Oxford and Cambridge and the 
medieval centers of learning in Europe (as they do, all 
of them) I know that my business is to subordinate my 
own fads and fancies to this dominating influence, to pick 
up the old tradition of college architecture that belongs 
to our race and then adapt those forms, so recovered, 
to whatever new conditions may have come into being 
and are not in themselves inconsistent with the central 
idea of higher education. Where should I go then for 
inspiration (I do not say precedent) but to the great old 
work of our own blood-ancestors in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or to the allied but racially alien art of Sala- 
manca, Heidelberg or any other great college of the 
great days? Nor does this mean just Gothic; there is 
good Georgian building in the English universities, and 
good Renaissance in Spain, if, as sometimes happens, the 
Gothic mode is unfitted for a particular temper or place. 
To precedent architects have returned at Princeton, Yale, 
Harvard and scores of other colleges, and there is no 
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more vital modern work anywhere than they have done 
along this line—and without plagiarizing, rather by an 
intelligent and sensitive adaptation that has made Gothic 
and Georgian and Colonial living styles again. “Out of 
key with Modernism”? Yes, thank God, but right in 
the key of the greater and lasting forces that are here 
cherished and preserved. 

And the same is true, though in a less degree, of 
liwraries. They have been popularized to the point of 
saturation with “best-sellers,” newspapers, “success” and 
“go-getter” magazines, “outlines” of every known thing 
on earth and pre-digested literature generally, but still 
the old, that goes back to Alexandria, still lingers, and 
occasionally something is done that is supreme; the 
Indianapolis Library for example, to quote only one, but 
a salient, instance. Study this building if you want to see 
the value of precedent used intelligently and with a cre- 
ative spirit. 

And my third instance is church building. Here, even 
more than in the other two cases, is a dynamic, persisting 
spirit and tradition. There are many styles, but there is 
one motive, and I submit that here at least not only must 
inventiveness be held in restraint, the individuality of the 
architect submerged, but that there is no other course 
to follow but to preserve continuity, suggest unbroken 
history, stimulate by the emotional appeal to inherited 
elder memory through suggestions of ancient and unparal- 
leled monuments. In other words, go back to the great 
architecture of the great days, and start there, going on, 
of course, but only by modest stages and in restrained 
ways, never, under any circumstances whatever intruding 
individual personality into a thing immeasurably greater 
than any individual. Is there any better architecture to- 
day than church building in America? I do not think so, 
and it is good just because it starts from the old work, 
frankly and reverently. What happens in church build- 
ing when the start is made from nowhere, except the 
inner consciousness of the inventive architect, is quite 
clearly demonstrated in France where modern churches 
are a scandal to religion and a shame to architecture, 
though the most offensive example is to be found in 
Barcelona where a megalomaniacal moron has started a 
nameless horror sacrilegiously dedicated to La Sagrada 
Familia. 

So I rest on this: that there is no longer a vital, in- 
spiring, directing energy in the world that achieves its 
outward showing in great art through its sensitive agents 
—the architects and other artists, and that since this is 
so, it is a great mistake for us to think that we are big 
enough in ourselves to contribute what the zeitgeist 
withholds. If you want plain speech, we are not big 
enough men to do it. We are not great in the sense in 
which the master-builders of Athens and Constantinople 
and Venice and Burgundy and Spain and the Ile de 
France and England and Flanders were great. We know 
more than they, infinitely more—except as to what things 
are worth knowing. It isn’t our fault; we work as hard 
as they and with equal devotion and sometimes equal 
prayers. The trouble is—“the hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” We would give our lives, and perhaps even 
our souls, if only we could breathe in the same divine 
inspiration that filled the air of Athens, Paris, Siena, 


Salamanca, Oxford, instead of the effluvia of glutted 
cities, the smoke of the black country, the crash and war 
of factories, the bad air of politicians, the dirty propa- 
ganda of newspapers. 

But—and here is the saving fact—the real spirit, the 
inspiring breath, still holds in places and here, if we 
will, we can find the breath of inspiration we need. Not 
to invent some new thing like a carburetor or a religion 
or a philosophy or a new architectural style, but to re- 
cover the truths of old arts from their forms and the 
spiritual radiance that emanates from them and modest- 
ly, humbly, try to recreate these forms, not as final ends 
in themselves, but as recovered truths after long night, 
facts to hold to, foundations to build upon, landmarks in 
the great adventure wherein we, even we, may play our 
part in recovering right values for the world and bring- 
ing it about that in the end they shall prevail. 


RatpH ApAMs CRaAm. 


The Use of Precedent in 
Architectural Design 


The use of precedent in architectural design has always 
existed in some form. The historic “styles” were the 
product of the “common mind” of men who believed in 
the same gods. They became established through a 
natural process of development. They were followed 
because they were the logical result of the interplay of 
the thought and emotion of the time. Precedents were 
established and used, not because of rules and regula- 
tions, but because the solution of architectural problems 
seemed inevitably to follow a flow of dynamic force that 
would not be denied.1 Given the terms of the problem 
with its modifying conditions, given the designer with 
his background of faith, tradition and training, and his 
equipment of imagination, emotion and skill, the result 
had to be just what it was. Though he did not originate 
the “style” in which he worked, he usually enriched it 
by some contribution of his own. He used his own cre- 
ative faculty. He did not borrow in a plagiaristic sense, 
though he freely had recourse to the treasure chest of 
the “common mind” of his age. This use of precedent I 
think we may call subjective, as distinguished from mere 
objective copying. 

Doubtless always there were imitative followers, pupils 
of a great master, mere imitators, who did their work in 
a servile and imitative way. It was the genuflection of 
the ape-like mind before superior genius. Such imitative 
work has always been a natural accompaniment or “obbli- 
gato” to the brilliant performance of the freer-minded. 
We note the same phenomena in the other forms of art 
expression. Every great master, whether of painting, 
sculpture, music or literature, has had his pupils, admir- 
ing disciples, envious rivals. Great schools of thought or 
cults have arisen through pure force of genius. They 
have attracted similarly-minded students and workers, 
have established themselves as dominating forces in their 


1Where convention was established by law, as in 


Feypt 
“stvle” had lost its first spontaneity and had become more or less 
institutional. 
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own particular fields of expression. Later we have seen 
them become arid, or overwrought, stiff or spineless, 
forced or anemic, in a word, decadent; and they have 
passed and yielded place to more virile and spontaneous 
movements. The merely imitative use of precedent we 
may cali its objective use, for it consists essentially of 
taking the externalized thought of someone else and sub- 
stituting it, in whole or in part, for one’s own. I think 
it may be demonstrated that the predominant use of prece- 
dent in any age which produced an architectural lan- 
guage of its own was what we have defined as its sub- 
jective use. 

Since the time when the brilliant revival of classic 
thought and form which we call the Renaissance began 
to lose its lustre we have had no new architectural lan- 
guage or “vernacular.” The use of precedent has enor- 
mously increased. It is urged and taught, not always 
explicitly and formally, but quite deliberately and with 
no little skill. The result is that the point of view of 
almost the entire architectural profession is now an atti- 
tude of deprecating any attempt toward free art ex- 
pression in our own field. We sense a belief in the 
minds of our teachers that the best possible has been 
already done. As students we are first required to copy. 
A little farther along the way we are expected to begin 
to “design,” but when our work is reviewed by the in- 
structor we soon find out that the closer we stick to 
precedent the higher he will grade us. When we get 
into an architect’s office we find the “library,” with its 
thoroughly indexed “plates” in constant demand by the 
designing “force.” We note the “designers” are mostly 
skilful cribbers and adapters. We feel that they are 
really plagiarizing most of the time. They are using 
precedent-objective, and I submit that the custom is 
wrong in theory, bad in practice and utterly demoraliz- 
ing in its tendencies. 


WuitHer Leaps Tuts Roap? 


In our occasional moments of humility and absence of 
professional pose some of us admit that we are traveling 
a road that leads nowhere so far as art is concerned. 
I vividly remember a conversation which I heard in the 
drafting room of a firm of architects who were promi- 
nent 25 years ago. A client had gone away dissatisfied 
after a rather heated interview with the two partners. 
He wanted more windows and had been definitely in- 
formed that no more could be had. It would “spoil the 
design.” As the door closed on his indignant old figure 
the senior partner said to his junior: “Well, that’s what 
you get for trying to make a modern museum out of an 
old Italian palace.” Nothing was done about it so far 
as I am informed. There was no dispute in the office 
about the principle involved. It was understood by the 
firm and by their draftsmen that they were working in a 
particular “style” which had rules that could not be 
broken unless we could find a “plate” in the library which 
would establish a precedent for the desired infraction. 
We were laboriously contriving a modern building out 
of modern materials which we first had to translate into 
16th century forms. We were being scholarly and eru- 
dite. We were setting up something according to rules 


which regiments of students could later on recognize bit 
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by bit in terms of scholastic analysis. It was cold-blooded 
and inhuman. There was no thought of doing something 
that might arouse enthusiasm, joy, delight. And whence 
the blight? The preconceived idea, the basic error in 
muddling the problem by referring it to a dead past, the 
objective use of precedent was what did all the mischief. 
That particular building was built and among all the 
devotees of precedent, for whom it was built, there has 
been not one that I know of to praise it or to rejoice 
over it. As for people generally, they think it is big and 
cost a lot of money, and they would be surprised if any- 
one seemed disappointed in their lack of interest or 
enthusiasm over its architectural fidelity to long dead 
Guelphs or Ghibellines. 

Just two little points were raised by that client (and 
he did not know how to fight successfully for them)— 
utility and convenience. Utility and Convenience are 
humble servitors in the court of Beauty, but they may 
not be safely ignored, for they belong there. The theory 
of architectural design which does not adequately provide 
for them is a defective theory, to say the least. 

When corporations, such as banks and insurance com- 
panies, wax rich they usually get themselves housed in a 
building expressive of their opulence. The typical in- 
stance is that one where the whole idea of architec- 
tural design seems to have been a lavish display of a 
classic “order” in cut stone. Precedent has had its way 
with these also. Few of them excite the beholder. It 
would not be severe to say that most of them are merely 
dull and conventional affairs. But they all cost a lot of 
money. Isn’t it a fact that it is in this type of building 
that the architects’ sway is least disputed? Have we 
ever thought a selfish little thought of regret that by 
this kind of work we have taught our rich clients to 
believe that architects are extravagant and architecture 
expensive? May not such buildings be the chief reason 
why engineers are so often employed to design the merely 
utilitarian structures? Have we really done anything 
to correct the erroneous impression that an architect 
merely adorns the engineer’s fabric? Have we tried to 
demonstrate that it is ours to put a soul into the dry 
bones designed by the engineer, and, if so, did we find 
that our slavery to precedent helped or hindered? 

We know also that many buildings exist where the 
exterior treatment has none but a vague and general 
relation with the interior and with its plan. The use 
of precedent had so prejudiced the thought of the 
architect that before he began to draw he knew how the 
building would be obliged to look. If it were a bank, 
it would have to be a Greek or a Roman temple. If it 
were a library, it would have to be a French or an Italian 
palace. If it were a building for governmental purpose 
it would have to have a great colonnade with flanking 
solids and perhaps a dome. The formula would vary 
according to the school and the habit of mind of the 
architect, and the necessary reaction of those who would 
pay the bill. But there was always a formula, and be- 
cause the terms of the equation were not complete the 
solution was always a makeshift and an evasion. 

The use of precedent in types such as we have briefly 
considered has completely overshadowed all the other 
elements of architectural design. The personality of the 
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architect has practically vanished and in his work there 
is nothing that speaks of the spirit of a people or of a 
locality save as reminiscent in a pessimistic and ghostly 
way. At best the original beauty that dwelt in the build- 
ings from which these are stolen is here only in the 
same unsatisfactory sense that it exists in any copy of 
a work of art. At worst the original beauty is gone 
and all that is left is a sense of the unintelligent use of 
forms alien to the purpose in hand. 

From the lowest of motives, selfishness, can we afford 
to let architecture be so misunderstood? We have taken 
away her torch and have arrayed her in a masquerade 
costume and ornamented her with the trophies of our 
scholastic research. Can we wonder that “the public” 
is not interested in such performance? When architec- 
tural design shall have definitely ceased to be anything 
more than skilful adaptation, then shall architects, by 
their own admission, cease to be artists, and architecture 
as an art-expression shall terminate. But I suspect that 
when that day comes, and perhaps it is nearer at hand 
than we think, the primitive impulse to create and to 
build will somehow produce new servants. They may 
not call themselves architects but their work will unite 
them to that fellowship with the poets which we shall 
have forfeited. 

THE Process OF SCHOOLING IN PRECEDENT 

That old idea that an architect is, or ought to be, an 
artist lies close at the root of our difficulty. If we for- 
mally renounce it the whole trouble clears up. There 
is no force in any argument against standardizing the 
whole works and copying everything. If we are not ar- 
tists who can do aught but praise if we follow the line 
of least resistance and devote our whole energy to re- 
ducing the cost of production, which copying certainly 
does? But somehow the old idea persists, and though 
some of us ignore it and some assume it, jackdaw-like, 
others of us are worried about it. It is more or less 
believed by members of the profession and people gen- 
erally that an architect becomes an artist when he be- 
comes an architect. If we could only abandon that super- 
stition “once and for all” we might be able to start all 
over again and get somewhere. The trouble started 
early. We studied art or thought we did. We really 
took lessons in drawing or painting or clay modelling. 

And then we studied architecture. We were made to 
suffer mental indigestion when it came to the study of 
the work of past ages. We were crammed full of 
it. We were overwhelmed by it. As Louis Sullivan said: 
“We were taught hero-worship but not what the heroes 
themselves worshipped.” We were kept so busy drawing 
and memorizing the highly developed forms which build- 
ing materials had assumed under the hands of the long 
dead master-craftsmen that no time was left for an at- 
tempt at our own interpretation of the nature-forms 
which suggested all the art forms that ever were. Nor 
did we sense much of the nature, substance and limitations 
of the materials with which we would some day have to 
deal. Nor did we get any real insight into the way the 
actual work would have to be done after we got through 
drawing the picture. Worst of all, we were denied in 
most cases any hint of the joy and delight which must 
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have gladdened the heart of the masters when they created 
the buildings whose “pale presentiments,” like pictures of 
dead butterflies, were passed before us. 

When we were graduated we had acquired a smattering 
of a great many subjects but that we had any real authori- 
tative grasp of the fundamental and vital principles of 
architecture may be seriously questioned. Many of us 
had not even acquired a personal “touch” or technique as 
draftsmen: And yet we were graduates from a course in 
architecture. I wonder what the effect on architecture 
as we know it would have been if we had been merely 
passed with satisfactory evidence of having taken a course 
of study leading toward architecture. Many a man 
whose diploma gave him courage to essay immediate 
independent practice might have hesitated. The men 
who.had to “make good” in independent practice with- 
out an opportunity of an apprenticeship in the office of a 
master of the profession were forced to draw freely on 
“precedent,” for they had nothing else. Mastery of 
design cannot be taught in school. It must be self-acquired 
by years of work under the guidance of some one who is 
teaching by doing the thing taught. 

In the schools of music so far as I know no student is 
ever given a certificate or diploma as a composer. He 
is frankly made to understand that he is first a technician, 
a skilled performer on the instrument of his choice. Next 
he is told that by virtue of his study of the best work of 
the masters he has acquired a musical background. Then 
he is made aware that because he himself has demon- 
strated that he possesses the love and understanding of 
music in his soul he has a right to call himself an au- 
thentic interpreter of the great works of others. He has 
also studied the laws of harmony and counterpoint. He 
understands the structure of the fugue and all the other 
variants of rhythm that enter into modern music. He 
knows the ordinary range and limitations of the voice, the 
violin, and all the rest. He may undertake to arrange 
music for the orchestra. He may “give lessons,” per- 
form in public, become a professional musician. But 
if he ever becomes a real composer doing creative work 
in music he does so by the grace of God and his own un- 
tiring effort. He was never taught “how” in any school. 
Nor, on the other hand, was he ever discouraged by any- 
thing taught from making that goal his ultimate aim. 
Never was he told that music as an art form was finished, 
that the best possible had been done. Never did he have 
to listen respectfully while some learned professor told 
him how to design a sonata in the “style” of Beethoven, 
how to “do” a little string quartet in the manner of 
Haydn. 

Music knows how to make use of precedent, certainly, 
but so far, thank God, its use has not seriously threatened 
the life of musical art. 


Wuo Makes Artists? 


The analogy that exists between the various forms 
under which we know art is very intimate and real. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell had a story in the London Times not very 
long ago about his teaching the graphic arts for the Art 
Students’ League. He told about how he does it and 
what he is endeavoring to accomplish. Let me quote from 
a review in The Freeman: 
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“According to his theory, it is the Lord’s business to 
make artists, not his, and if the Lord wants to make an 
artist of any of his pupils well and good! ‘That is the 
Lord’s affair; it is Mr. Pennell’s business to make him a 
craftsman. Mr. Pennell puts in paragraphs about the 
characteristic American indifference to craftsmanship, 
that ought to be learned by heart by every ‘art-student’ in 
the land before ever he be permitted to touch a brush or 
a pencil.” 

Mr. Pennell does not believe that any one may be 
taught in the ordinary and formal sense how to to be an 
artist. | think that he is right. An artist must be self- 
taught. His being or not being an artist is a condition of 
existence and accomplishment to which he attains by more 
or less painful effort. In the schools we are trying to 
teach young men to be architects with all the connotations 
of artistry that are implied in the noblest traditions of the 
It cannot be done. We have been forced in striv- 
ing to do it to substitute the shelk for the kernel, to be 
content with merely attempting to teach how other men 
have done their work. We have had it to do at second— 
third—nineteenth—hand. We have not worked with the 
masters in their ateliers. We have taken the work they 
did, pulled it apart and are trying to use the pieces to 
produce art. 

If we use precedent as it is used in the study of music, 
well and good. If we use precedent as it is used in the 
study of literary form, also well and good. Our mistake 
lies in allowing our use of precedent to crowd out of con- 
sideration, in the final result of the system, all that we 
understand by the spirit of art. 

The reviewer of Mr. Pennell’s article said: “Every 
word that Mr. Pennell says about the graphic arts could 
be taken over bodily and applied to American studies in 
literary art.” I think it could be even more forcefully 
applied to American studies in architecture. We need a 
Pennell to review our curricula and to re-name the sub- 
jects taught and their results upon the pupil. 

The Editor of the New York Freeman on the same 
topic remarked: 


name. 


“T have often wondered what I would do if someone 
should come to me in my office some morning and say, ‘I 
am a first-class literary craftsman. Give me an idea, and 
I can give it the best possible literary expression. I can 
spell. I can punctuate, on the simple principle that punc- 
tuation is to help a reader to get the sense of a sentence. 
I can use the English subjunctive and the conditional sen- 
tence. I know the history of the language and the values 
of words, and I can differentiate among synonyms. More- 
over, I have the craftsman’s feeling for the language. I 
have his intense love for it; and this gives me a crafts- 
man’s resourcefulness and flexibility so that my use of it 
is not a mechanic’s use, but a craftsman’s use.’ ” 

“If such a thing happened to me,” says the same Editor, 
“I think I should faint. What is the use of attaching 
importance to the ‘creative work’ that is being done here 
in literature, when there is, in the first place, no body of 
critical opinion to give direction to creative work, and no 
craftsmanship to give it shape? 

“My complaint, like Mr. Pennell’s, is of people who 
think craftsmanship is low, and of the schools that let 
them think so. I declare, I believe that American schools 
teach everything about the English language except what 
to do with it. At least, from the kind of thing I see, one 
would say that literary craftsmanship had gone out for 


good. When criticism brings it back and another genera- 
tion of writers is imbued with the sense of it, we may 
have a prospect of some good literature. Until then, 
however, I for one am not holding my breath in expecta- 
tion of any great things from creative activity.” 

Here is a man engaged in professional literature, jour- 
nalism, who complains that there is no hope for creative 
work in literature because of the lack of thoroughness m 
the training which must be its foundation. 


Post-SCHOOLING 


If we take away from our architectural courses of 
study the idea of “advanced design” and substitute the 
idea of advanced craftsmanship we will have kept the 
student mind free from the demoralizing influence of titles 
and degrees conferred before they had been fairly earned. 
We will have to provide for the further training of the 
student in our offices, and the thing will work to the ad- 
vantage of both student and teacher. The student will 
be taught architecture by an architect. What he acquires 
will be his own in a real and personal sense, not possible 
in the class room. He will enter the office with no pre- 
conceived false notions of his own personal ability and 
attainments. Because he is unprejudiced and because he 
knows that he is still a student he will carry into an office 
a far different morale from that produced by the annual 
influx of half-baked young designers of fabulous projects 
whose first impressions of an architect’s office are disap- 
pointing, discouraging and hopelessly prosaic. With the 
young men ours to mould our offices will continue to turn 
out buildings of the standardized cut-and-dried type only 
if we ourselves deliberately will it so. 

Whether or not we begin again to work out an archi- 
tectural language of our own is relatively unimportant. 
We cannot do it alone. Architecture never “followed a 
flag” nor was it ever confined by political boundaries. Our 
nation has less chance of a national architecture than any 
other country in the world. We are both cosmopolitan 
and provincial, broad-minded and bigoted, religious and 
agnostic, believing and cynical, everything that ever was, 
all mixed up together. We have agreed to disagree on 
every vital question known to the minds of men. The 
architectural resultant must needs be unharmonious, ut- 
terly lacking in homogeneity. Let it be so, for time, not 
we, must take care of that. But that does not justify an 
apathetic acquiescence on our part in a system of archi- 
tectural philosophy that condemns us all to a dreary 
school-book ritual of a dead art-language. Nor does it 
justify us in failing to encourage the few among us who 
are brave enough to abandon precedent and speak in terms 
of present-day building unrelated to remote periods of 
time. 

Some one has said: “The road to perfection is sighted 
when forces of Nature are consciously employed.” If 
we love architecture let us give that love a fair chance. 
Let us not limit it to the colorless pleasure of imitating 
a dead man’s work. Let us at least expand it by the 
earnest attempt to do our work in the spirit of the men 
who have gone before. We cannot break with the past. 
We must enter into our heritage with sympathy and un- 
derstanding, and we must also face the facts of the present 
with sanity and clear vision. In our use of precedent, for 
we must use it in some natural and transitional way, let 
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us invoke it subjectively, logically, beautifully, not objec- 
tively, unreasonably or slavishly. 

The architect in his effort to gain bread and butter 
has to face a number of grim realities which tend to make 
him forget the poetic responsibility which is his by virtue 
of the place which he occupies. If we are false to the 
heritage of the past, if we are going to fail utterly in keep- 
ing the torch of beauty flaming in the land, if we in build- 
ing shelters for the body forget all about men’s souls and 
their natural instincts for “the things that are lovely and 
of good report” — 

But this is not a sermon. It is not even an argument. 
It is intended to contribute a thought or two toward 
problems which, if we do not solve them, will await the 
passing of a dead profession and the birth of new minds 
and a new Time Spirit. Let me read for you a poem 
by Clare Shipman which it seems to me has a symbolic 
bearing upon this discussion :— 


The Figurehead Speaks 


“I am the figurehead upon your ship. 
With swirl of winds in garments and in hair, 
Mute, steadfast, making there 

My plea for Beauty. 


Infinite waves and tempest, terrifying, black, 

Have broken on my breast and fallen back, 

And though the sea has whipped my courage white, 
Face to the gale beneath your sail 

I ride with moon and tide. 


You know me there . . . you saw them 
That young day they lashed me in my place 
And we set sail so bright and brave for stranger lands, 
You, who work always with the ropes, the tiller and rude 
sheets. 
You know me there, carved like a silent thing 
Upon your prow. 
It takes the whole of you to man your ship. 
The work is to the worker, and the lash of toil 
As ruthless as the lashing of the sea. 
The work is to the worker and the skilled, 
And I, deep in my rigid breast, dream on 
And keep the faith. 


Is work enough? What of the dream, O Pilot, 

That folds the tender rose of cloud and coral, 

The glory when the sun drops in the sea, 

The emerald and the sapphire and the flame? 

The scent of tar and oakum does not hint 

Of fragrance in sweet gardens of lost isles. 

You know me there, but if the sea, 

The Monster Mighty which we serve should take me, 
How would you know me gone? 

I hear your hurrying feet upon the decks ef action, 
And I dream on and wait. You cannot answer now. 


Think you, O Pilot, when the storms are done, 
That we shall sail through friendly, purple dark, 
With lights and bells, to quiet anchorage, 

And wake where silken waters silvery lie 

Bright shimmering in the sun? 


v 


Will you then rest untiring arms 
And swinging down, lean till you see my face 
Back of its tempest-scars? 
I shall forget the sting of bitter spray 
Which long has drenched me clean, 
What of the dream, Beloved, what of the dream?” 


WiiiaM L. STeece. 


What is the Use of Precedent Doing 
to American Architecture? 


Discussion of architectural precedent—its use or mis- 
use—has gone merrily on since time out of mind. If 
it be futile to expect that it will ever end, at least 
one may hope that architectural design may sometime 
more certainly justify the one, and suffer from the 
other. 

Such outright copying of others’ work, in whole or in 
part, as American architects do, would certainly condemn 
its perpetrators as plagiarists, were it paralleled in other 
forms of art. Yet the practice wins the highest praise, 
and begets a naive wonder on their part that the public 
lacks interest in its results. Even mild objection to it 
seems to stir apprehension in the minds of those who put 
unfailing trust in the use of motives and details invented, 
or copied in turn, by architects of other periods of the 
world’s history. 

Architecture and the profession of architecture would, 
I] believe, win greater authority and command a greater 
popular interest, if this apprehension were quieted—if the 
work of architects, who deny the authority of formal pre- 
cedent, was judged with sympathy; if it might be thought 
to aim for the same goal as that of their critics—that 
goal which is pleasing form, proper use of materials, fit- 
ness of ornament, harmony of color, appropriate scale, 
dignity, simplicity and convincing character. 

I know of none who disregards precedent in its ex- 
plicit forms, who has not felt the thrill and been inspired 
by the beauty of the great architecture of the past, nor 
of that of alien races; none who has not sought therein the 
secret of fair proportions, delicacy, power, unity, quaint- 
ness or grandeur, and has not striven to vitalize his own 
work with the essence of those qualities—but in such a 
way that they shall speak of our own time, rather than of 
ages past. 

They have courage who undertake a new expression, 
which, since unfamiliar, they are aware is little likely 
to be gladly received by those with whom popularly ac- 
cepted judgments customarily rest. They support a great 
purpose who, recognizing “the simple force of need as 
an element of beauty,” attempt an architecture that will, 
as they think, more truthfully, if not more beautifully, 
interpret our own thoughts and aspirations. 

Perhaps a free and easy borrowing from others’ work 
does more accurately portray our present bent. We find 
little time in which to perfect our deeds. We are slaves 
to haste and imitations, and strangely confuse the super- 
lative with superiority. We seem to admire big things, 
swift things, loud things, elaborate things. That, after 
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all, may be an unconscious expression of our national 
genius, whereas any other practice may be but prophecy of 
a changing spirit. Suppose we consider our general habit 
and judge how, in other relationships, it might be 
regarded. 

Reasoning from analogy has obvious defects as a mode 
of argument. It seldom is convincing. But sometimes it 
awakens reflection as closer logic will not. Are the 
analogies between architecture and painting, architecture 
and sculpture, music or poetry, close enough to impress 
us with a proper sense of what freedom in architectural 
design might be like? Would not one more apt be found 
in a field of creative effort hedged about by limitations 
similar to those which surround architecture—limita- 
tions inherent in the nature of the product? 

Architecture, unlike painting, sculpture, music and 
poetry, seeks an zsthetic expression of a practical con- 
dition. Whatever the limitations of mediums used in 
forms of art other than architecture, the artist is bound 
by none other, external to himself. His art is an ex- 
pression of emotion, calculated to awaken an emotional 
response. But while architecture may awaken an emo- 
tional response, it must give expression to a practical idea 
—must solve a practical problem—must meet require- 
ments of a utility. To arrest attention, even where 
habit has not already dulled perception, an analogy taken 
from a fresh field—one where the requirements of utility 
hamper the artist—may be more likely. For the purpose, 
I propose the analogy of the automobile. 


THE PARABLE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


About 1895, the automobile manufacturer—all uncon- 
sciously, no doubt—was holding fast to precedent. He 
was producing the “horseless carriage” after the pattern 
of the narrow box buggy. Much difficulty had been met 
in adapting it to mechanical power, as the speaker has 
reason to suspect, because a client used to take him to 
ride in one of the first “marvels of the age” brought into 
the State of Vermont. The engine—steam—was under 
the seat, and apprehension was felt, when flashing along 
country roads at the terrifying rate of 20 miles an 
hour, lest the newfangled affair blow up. Frequent ex- 
aminations were made to see that the fuse plug had not 
become congealed because of some undiscovered proper- 
ties of high temperatures. 

Manufacturers, however, almost immediately became 
aware of the absurdity of harboring difficulties of their 
own making, by clinging to precedent in the matter of 
vehicular form. They ceased attempts to adjust motors 
to inconvenient spaces in existing types of vehicles and 
began to build automobiles of shapes that would better 
accommodate them. They let form follow the essential 
functions of the new vehicle—a motor receptacle and a 
passenger conveyance. They produced new types of 
vehicles to meet changing conditions of life. 

Early designs were not free from just criticism, and 
improvement in motors was accountable for a large part 
of the public’s interest, but with standardization of 
mechanisms, persuasion rested more and more with ap- 
pearance. Today, while mechanisms have well-nigh 
reached perfection, the artistic evolution of the automobile 


has been no less surprising. In large measure, it has 
become an esthetic expression of a practical utility. 

Are not the positions of the designer of automobiles and 
of buildings comparable? As of old, buildings are shelters 
for man’s activities; but these are not the same as those 
which engaged races of people long gone. They had 
houses, temples and tombs, as we, but they did not have 
our schools, libraries, hospitals, banks, factories, nor our 
commercial buildings. As for houses, temples and tombs, 
probably only the last named were used in the way we 
use them. 

How are creators of the two things viewing their re- 
spective problems? One might ask, “How has the archi- 
tect regarded the problem of automobile design?” No 
doubt many of us remember how, a few years ago, an 
automobile manufacturer held a competition for the de- 
sign of a car body, and sent programs to architects 
throughout the country. I imagine many an architect 
tried his skill at producing a design which would be 
an improvement over existing models. I imagine also that 
none who tackled the problem gave a moment’s thought 
to historic types of vehicles. However beautiful he may 
have thought many examples of ancient vehicles to be, 
he would have felt that to attempt adaption of some 
old type of conveyance to requirements of the modern 
automobile would be an experiment disappointing to the 
manufacturer and without interest for the public. He 
would have realized that what was hoped for was a new 
thing, not an old thing made over to fit a new idea. That, 
I sometimes am driven to think, is what the public hopes 
of architecture—a fresh expression, not reiteration of an 
old one; and that, too, however willing it may be to grant 
a greater beauty to the old forms. 

Had the designers of automobiles proceeded as most of 
us designers of buildings do, they would have done one 
of two things: either they would have cast about for 
models of vehicles of shapes and spaces to accommodate 
seats, steering gear and engine, or they would have chosen 
models for their intrinsic beauty and tried their in- 
genuity upon arranging the mechanism to fit a chosen 
model. The outcome of either process probably would 
have resembled results obtained by architects following 
such practices—an assortment of historic styles, each 
copied with such care that it would have been but a re- 
minder of something else, not a fresh creation answering 
a new condition of life. 

Let us assume that the automobile designer from 1895 
on had thus pursued his object. Fresh from the tri- 
umph of his first creation—the horseless carriage—let 
us assume that he had turned his back upon the future 
and delved in the past. What might have been his view- 
point today? As an attempt to find an answer to the 
question, may I describe an imaginary visit to an auto- 
mobile plant that might have been? 


TrutH Versus Custom 


On exhibition were a number of vehicles of historic 
design. They were advertised as the last word in auto- 
mobiles. Among them were vehicles which looked, for all 
the world, like old Roman and Etruscan wagons, Italian 
barouches, German state carriages, French landaus, Eng- 
lish coaches, Irish jaunting cars—all sorts. A salesman 
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was explaining the difficulties met with in adapting a 
splendid reproduction of a Greek chariot to the necessi- 
ties of an automobile; how concealment of the motor, 
and provision for an invisible third wheel to take the 
weight borne by the tongue and horses in the original 
were strokes of genius. To objection of a possible cus- 
tomer that an arrangement which required one to stand 
while driving was uncomfortable, the salesman replied 
that although a seat would be a convenience, integrity of 
design proscribed its use—that a reputation for scholarly 
design was of too great value to be jeopardized by violated 
precedent. 

Lacking knowledge of vehicular precedents, the cus- 
tomer assented perforce, but complained that a fellow 
would feel awkward driving the thing around, dressed in 
business or golf clothes—that “he’d have to wear a tunic!” 
With a semblance of patience, the salesman tried to re- 
assure him by saying that surely there was no more 
reason for such a feeling than that a man who mounted 
the steps of the Sub-Treasury in Wall street should feel 
the necessity of donning a toga to escape a sense of con- 
spicuous inconsistency. The customer turned listlessly to 
examine another model. 

The incident reminds me of the answer of an archi- 
tect of a large city library to suggestion by the Board 
of Trustees that a closed space over the main vestibule 
be provided with windows—that introduction of windows 
at that place would utterly ruin “his” design, a reproduc- 
tion of the hexastyle porch of the Erectheum. Having 
only uncertain knowledge of historic architecture, the 
trustees, naturally, were stumped, but I can imagine that 
the whole race of architects were well damned in the 
thoughts, if not in the speech, of members of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Elsewhere, a salesman was praising an adaptation of 
a coach of the Empire. He admitted that the step was 
inconveniently high, the springs too much in evidence, and 
the diameter of wheels needlessly great, but argued that 
“consistency of design” outweighed such objections. A 
bystander, noticing a pleasing bit of ornament on another 
car, intimated an inclination to buy if the device which 
had struck his fancy could be incorporated in the Empire 
design. With apparent condescension, the salesman ex- 
plained that, while its form seemed not inharmonious, 
since the device did not appear until later, its use would 
be an anachronism seriously detrimental to the reputa- 
tion of the designer—especially among his fellow designers 
—and that strict adherence to precedent in the small detail 
was the rock upon which that reputation had been built. 
He was quite sure that upon reflection the importance of 
such consistency would become apparent. 

Evidently, the questioner was embarrassed. He 
blushed, and his eye wandered off around the room. Sud- 
denly, it lighted up. “What's that vehicle?” he asked 
with interest. “Oh,” answered the salesman, with a 
faintly patronizing accent, “that is a ‘purely utilitarian’ 
vehicle—just a car—no real design to it—just a practical 
affair.” But the customer had become alive with interest. 
With some hesitation, he remarked: “Of course, I don’t 
know anything about vehicular architecture, but, you 
know, I like that. It strikes me as a sensible contrivance, 
and I don’t see why it isn’t a good-looking car. You 


can understand.” With 
the salesman smiled and questioned 


know—that 
feigned 
“Yes?” 

I remembered I had heard similar remarks from 
sensible people about architecture, and I had a notion 
that the customer meant just about what they meant, 
when they had said that sort of thing about buildings— 
namely, that he knew nothing about historic vehicles; 
just as they meant that they knew nothing about historic 
buildings. He had notions of what constituted a good- 
looking car, as our clients have notions of what con- 
stitutes a good-looking building; and like the latter, he 
would have been alive to considerations of form and 
proportion, whereas he went dead over a matter of 
history. 

The salesman left his customer to find what satisfac- 
tions the latter might in the conversation of a mechanic 
who had studied cars in the making. I was interested 
to observe his changed manner. He seemed free to 
express himself. He plied questions, and the mechanic 
explained what he called the “nice points of design’; the 
proportion of the height to length, the position of the 
wheels in relation to the body, the shape of the engine 
hood and driver’s canopy; how, not only did they meet 
every practical consideration, but were shaped and joined 
in a way to make a “beautiful car.” So he went on, and 
the man who didn’t know anything about vehicular archi- 
tecture seemed to understand him and to become more 
and more interested. 


is something I 
interest, 


An APOSTLE OF PRECEDENT EXPLAINS 


I was cogitating upon this, when the saleman, noticing 
me unattended, approached, and as if he sensed a sym- 
pathetic spirit, remarked, by way of introduction, that 
people didn’t know anything about Art—that they knew 
only what they liked. “We've got to educate the public,” 
he said. “That’s the only way it will ever respond to a 
cultured taste. We are doing much in the way of edu- 
cation, but it is a slow process—there should be still more 
publicity. Articles on the history of Art and Vehicular 
Architecture by leading designers appear in the technical 
journals, but, unfortunately, they seldom reach those 
outside of the business. Some get into the popular maga- 
zines, and we are trying to get the newspapers to print 
articles on the subject—going into the origin of wheeled 
vehicles. I don’t know when wheeled vehicles did first 
come into use, but archeologists have gone into the origin 
of their evolution from the days of prehistoric man, and 
their writings are a valuable contribution to popular edu- 
cation. They touch interestingly upon vehicles of Assyria 
and Egypt—though, as a matter of fact, we haven’t been 
able to make much use of their designs. Somehow, 
Egyptian models don’t seem to fit into our ideas of things. 
One clever chap did make a sensation with an adaptation 
of one of King Tut’s funeral sleds, but it was only a 
‘stunt.’ 

“Of course, these writers ‘stress’ Grecian art—the 
classic period, when art reached the highest point in human 
history. An adaptation of a Grecian model is always 
good. The public generally knows that, even though it 
may not appreciate its fine qualities. It is really surpris- 
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ing that designers experiment with other styles, when 
they know they cannot surpass what the Greeks did.” 

He paused for breath, or because he had summed up 
the situation. I was beginning to wonder if it were the 
public that needed the education, but noticing models, 
designs for which, obviously, were obtained elsewhere, 
I said: “I see that you don’t confine yourselves strictly to 
Greek models?” ‘“No—no,” he replied, “our designers 
are gaining great facility in adaptation. They are find- 
ing ‘inspiration’ in vehicles of all old countries. Of late, 
a pretty free use is made of prototypes from anywhere— 
except the Orient. That’s another case like Egypt; we 
don’t seem to understand Orientals. Their old vehicles 
were beautiful, but their art was their own, and we 
don’t seem to assimilate it as we do that of the Euro- 
peans.” 


THE MeEcuaAnics oF “ArT” 


Here my informant launched upon a new phase of the 
subject. “There was a time not long ago when de- 
signers were sharply divided upon the question of adapta- 
bility of historic styles to modern uses. Some argued 
that Romanesque vehicles were best adapted, while others, 
a little later, championed the Renaissance—chiefly the 
Italian. The latter finally convinced those who were sup- 
posed to know about vehicular architecture that that 
particular period surpassed all others in that respect. 
Since then there has been a strong trend toward Gothic 
motives—they surely did good work in those days! 
Just now opinion seems to be universal that as long as 
a designer is ‘consistent’—doesn’t mix his precedents— 
he can, if he is able, produce a really artistic design in 
any of the styles.” After a pause, he added, “now and 
then, a man does something ‘original,’ but he doesn’t get 
very far. Few are interested—many contemptuous— 
and well! it costs so much to produce an original design 
that few manufacturers can afford to have their men 
undertake such experiments. 

“The cost of designing, today, in the crush of com- 
pet tion, is something to be considered. That is one reason, 
I suppose, why Greek and Roman work is so highly re- 
garded—especially the Roman—by the manufacturers. 
You know—there was a celebrated Italian designer of 
the Renaissance—Lavigno, by name—who became so in- 
fatuated with vehicles of ancient Rome that he made 
measurements of all he could find. From these measure- 
ments he produced four or five average types and made 
drawings of them, and today they are published in cheap 
and convenient form. Manufacturers and designers 
couldn’t get along without a copy of that work. Know- 
ing the style—of the four or five—to be used, a job can 
be handed over to a subordinate, who refers to the proper 
drawings and obtains the exact proportions of all parts 
of the proposed model—relative thickness of wheel-spokes 
to diameter of hub, width to thickness of tire, size, shape 
and place of every decoration—each style had its own par- 
ticular kind of ornament and a particular place for it 
to go, you see. It’s a great book for manufacturers— 
and for designers, too—why, just come with me.” 

He led the way to a large room in which men were at 
work over drafting tables. “These men,” he said, “have 
been specially educated as vehicle designers. They have 


had four or five years’ training in vehicular design based 
upon historic precedent. Some have spent two or three 
years abroad studying originals. Their education—which 
is now thoroughly standardized upon the historic basis— 
begins with a thorough study of that very book, and it 
makes them of almost immediate service to a manu- 
facturer.” 

On the tables were scattered about photographs of all 
kinds of vehicles. Men were to be seen scrutinizing them, 
copying bits of ornament, or some larger motive, or faith- 
fully reproducing the entire design of a vehicle shown in 
the photograph. Noticing my interest, my guide said: 
“T want to show you our library.” We entered a room 
furnished with tables, and surrounded by alcoves filled 
with books and portfolios. ‘We have hundreds of vol- 
umes and thousands of photographs of historic vehicles. 
It gives us quite an advantage over some of our com- 
petitors. Then we have quantities of illustrations of 
contemporary adaptations of old vehicles by designers in 
other establishments. These illustrations appear in our 
trade journals and are very useful—gives us an idea 
of what our competitors are doing and prevents them 
from getting very far ahead of us.” “You mean,” said 
I, “that you appropriate the designs of other factories?” 
“Oh, yes, they all do that. The publications illustrate the 
design of every new vehicle of importance that appears. 
Many illustrations appear in all the journals, so they 
accumulate rapidly. But the publishers are in business to 
make money and they have to run about the same stuff 
as their competitors. Manufacturers supply the photo- 
graphs, because, naturally, they like to have their work 
as widely advertised as possible—it is good for their own 
business.” 

“I suppose ‘original work,’ as you call it, is also pub- 
lished?” I inquired. “Oh, yes, occasionally. But since 
manufacturers are not interested in the work of an 
original genius—can’t afford to make us of it, in fact— 
the publisher regards its publication as a waste of valu- 
able space in his journal.” “It is all very interesting,” 
is all I could find to say. “It is,” finished my salesman- 
friend. “It is—but despite all this educational publicity, 
the public does not appreciate the art of vehicular design 
—it isn’t interested. If we could only get the history of 
vehicular architecture introduced into the lower grades 
——” But here my friend was called away and I found 
myself wandering aimlessly on the street, reflecting upon 
what I had seen and heard. I wondered if he had hit 
upon the remedy for the deplorable situation. 

In closing this analogy, I want, if possible, to 
escape misunderstanding. I offer it as an instigator of 
reflection. I know that we cannot get fine wine from 
empty casks. I know that the best wine is the product 
of long fermentation therein, of the richest juices from 
the fruit of the vineyard, in which abides the essence of 
its favor. As for architecture—its loveliest, most glorious 
examples, I believe, will be a product of a freed imagina- 
tion guided by deep insight into the spirit which has imbued 
the great Art of the world, in whatever field, rather than 
of adherence to explicit forms; will, in more general 
terms, be a product of that culture which Matthew Ar- 
nold, as you may recall, defined as “a pursuit of our total 
perfection by means of getting to know, on all matters that 
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most concern us, the best which has been thought and 
said in the world”; and through this knowledge, turning a 
stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock notions 
and habits, which we now follow staunchly but me- 
chanically, vainly imagining that there is a virtue in 
following them staunchly which makes up for the mis- 
chief of following them mechanically. 


W. R. B. WILtLcox. 


ENVOoI 


I have no doubt that many of you are burning to take 
issue with some of the opinions you have heard this after- 
noon. But it would be hardly fair for me to invite im- 
promptu replies or retorts to papers upon which so much 


thought and preparation have been lavished. These essays 
are to be published in the JouRNAL, however, and we 
invite you all to read them there and then write to the 
Editor the results of your thoughtful consideration of 
what has been advanced today on both sides of a ques- 
tion which, though dealt with here with a light hand, is 
nevertheless the most important in our professional life. 

Pilots of the Ship of Beauty for this generation, I hope 
that what has been said here today will ring in our ears 
like the bells that toll over dangerous reefs every time 
we put pencil to paper, and that we may always feel that 
familiar act to be a re-consecration to new beauty, daily 
renewed by masters, not slaves to precedent or to sloth. 

“What of the Dream, Beloved, what of the Dream?” 


H. Van Buren MAGONIGLE. 


The Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention 


21-23 May, 1924 
Washington, D. C. 


The President’s Address 


In spite of a horizon not always unclouded, we have 
had a year of general architectural prosperity wherever 
industrial and commercial activities abound; but in those 
areas dependent on agriculture, the depression of a year 
ago continues, is rather intensified, in fact, with no ap- 
parent relief in sight although the malady is engaging the 
attention of many minds. And yet once again, in spite 
of a horizon still clouded here and there, the outlook for 
the present year is reassuring, judging from the volume of 
building permits, credit available for building operations 
and the volume of steel bookings recorded during the first 
three months of 1924. The dawn of a better spirit of 
good will in matters international, forecasting, let us 
hope, an early adjustment of many perplexing post-war 
difficulties, still further encourages an optimistic archi- 
tectural outlook. 

The present Board’s activities have, I believe, measured 
up to the record of former administrations in steadily 
advancing the interests of the profession. The problems 
which today engage the attention of our Committees and 
members are proceeding by slow evolutionary changes 
toward solution or are constantly acquiring those new 
aspects that indicate healthy growth. 

The practice of holding Executive Committee and 
Board meetings in widely scattered sections of Chapter 
activity continues to give satisfaction; wherefore Chapters 
desiring joint meetings may be encouraged to send invita- 
tions to the Institute’s Secretary, with the understanding 
that no elaborate entertainment is expected; in fact Chap- 
ter courtesies should be confined to such informal lunch- 
eons and dinners as will involve only the slightest outlay. 

Two successful Regional meetings have been held, one 
in Mr. Steele’s, the Sixth District, and one in Mr. Fav- 
rot’s, the Seventh; both have demonstrated the value of 
such conferences. They provide convenient opportunity 


for discussion between officials and members, now all toe 
rare on account of the vast area embraced within the 
territory of the Institute. Distance and expense, in both 
time and money, prevent a very large percentage of our 
members from regularly attending Conventions; to those 
members these Regional meetings are full of promise, for 
in their regular recurrence something approximating Con- 
vention opportunity is afforded. It is the earnest hope of 
your President that each Director will, during the com- 
ing year, see to it that a Regional Conference is held in 
his district. “Three such Conferences could be held in 
conjunction with as many meetings of Institute officials 
each year, thus ensuring direct and local contact with the 
Executive Committee or Board of Directors once every 
third year. 


With no disparagement of any of the arduous duties 
of our Institute Committees, I would fain direct particular 
attention to two Committee reports. 


The task assigned to the Public Works Committee, cov- 
ering as it does such a wide range of possible usefulness 
to our profession and our art, demands our united en- 
couragement. The Federal Government is at present 
deep in the problem of reorganizing the Federal Depart- 
ments—a reorganization that will include the proposed 
Department of Public Works and establish architectural 
relations with the Government upon an entirely new 
basis. 


You will recall the so-called Jones-Reavis bill, which, 
in 1919, proposed for architects a direct voice in Depart- 
mental Committees, and which was abandoned, giving 
place to the present plan as recommended in the Brown 
report wherein those charged with the interests of public 
architecture are to be left without direct contact with the 
heads of the Federal Departments, thereby greatly cur- 
tailing the influence of this division upon the future of our 
public architecture. 
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The Public Works Committee has been alive to this 
danger and will present in its report an outline of the con- 
ditions found and various resolutions intended to better 
those conditions and to bring about a closer and more 
effective relationship between the Federal Government, 
our profession and the Institute that stands for it, and the 
art of architecture. 

In view of the importance to architecture, to the Gov- 
ernment, and to the membership of this Institute, of the 
matters with which the Committee on Public Works is 
charged, I bespeak for the Committee and its offerings 
your most earnest support. I would have you consider 
well the resolutions that will be proposed, and give them 
your hearty adherence. 

I would also direct your attention to the report of the 
Committee on Community Planning as one of the most 
vital documents ever submitted to a Convention. It is 
unnecessary for me to dwell upon the problems with 
which our urban communities are faced as their growth 
accelerates at a rate never before known in history. Co- 
incident with this growth increasing attention has been 
given to the principles of city planning, and to the study 
of these principles and their relation to architecture, your 
Committee has given long and patient attention. 

In the conclusions presented in the Committee’s report 
we discover that architecture, the art, is not the master but 
the servant of our method of city building, a method which 
has grown up all unconsciously and with the results of 
which we are now face to face. The problem is a mo- 
mentous one and the search for its solution is a challenge 
to the art and practice of architecture. For, let us never 
forget, our individual achievements in plan and design can 
never produce the type of community in which human be- 
ings can live and work with pleasure and grow constantly 
toward a fuller and nobler life, unless the basic plan be 
a sound one. Let us therefore accept the challenge and 
with patience and diligence insist that architecture resume 
the leadership which is its very birthright. 

The Committee on Education will present a survey of 
its activities. It is hoped that at its meeting on Wednes- 
day evening there may be expressed freely and openly the 
varying thought of our whole membership on this subject. 
The report of this Committee should stress the way in 
which co-ordination is being brought about among our 
universities, colleges, ateliers, and architectural associa- 
tions and clubs. 

The almost universal adoption of the competitive sys- 
tem of judgment for student work and the uniform 
standards of criticism threaten to create, if they have not 
already done so, a standardized approach to the study of 
architecture and its problems, which, if blindly persisted 
in, may through the mere easy workableness of the system 
become a dangerous menace to the healthy development 
of individuality which, after all, is possibly the greatest 
claim we can make for architecture as one of mankind’s 
most civilizing agents. 

Last year the Convention heard a brief statement of 
the publishing activities of our Press. Its most recent 
achievement is now issued and I think that in the produc- 
tion of Louis Sullivan’s “System of Ornament” we shall 
all agree that the Press has set a standard of typographi- 
cal excellence wholly in keeping with those standards to 


which the Institute subscribes. It is my hope that this is 
but the beginning of an activity that will shed both glory 
and renown to the American Institute of Architects. 

I wish to add my tribute to the general recognition 
which our membership accords to our several Commit- 
tees—both standing and special—and to their chairmen 
who have guided the work during the past year—a work 
becoming ever more exacting as it becomes more important 
to the Institute, the profession, and to its great universal 
client—the public. 

I would extend this personal tribute of a retiring Presi- 
dent to those fellow officers whose generous and untiring 
help has made his administration not only what it has 
been in usefulness to the Institute but a broadening and 
pleasurable experience as well. A tribute that would be 
inadequate did it fail to reach our genial Executive Sec- 
retary and his most efficient staff. 

To the retiring Treasurer, Mr. Waid, the Institute 
owes a debt of gratitude. His devotion to the interests 
of the Institute, his careful guidance of its finances, and 
his sound administrative ability have won for him the 
admiration and deep appreciation of the whole member- 
ship, I am sure. 

The Questionnaire of the Committee on Architectural 
Relations has aroused widespread interest. In the re- 
sponse by more than twenty-five per cent of the entire 
membership—active, honorary, and retired—there has 
been made clear the great changes that have come to us 
as the inevitable result of the war—changes that are but 
in the early stages of what will be a remade world—with, 
I trust, a human race ready to listen as well as to talk. 

The unexpected number and the general distribution of 
those who responded to the Questionnaire, together with 
the widespread desire to add to the inquiry begun, has 
provided a field for continued exploration—to the end that 
we may appreciate, among other things, the facts of our 
mammoth territorial dimension and the corresponding di- 
vergence of opinion—which go to show that locality must 
be an ever increasing factor in the solution of our rela- 
tionship problems. It would seem wise to press this form 
of questioning until the voice of an actual majority has 
been recorded. From the analysis of such a record an 
authentic pronouncement on many of our most vital prob- 
lems may then become possible. 

An interesting development in this connection shows 
how variously the word profession is interpreted and how 
universally it is reverenced. A timely development as 
well, in that 1924 has seen the establishment of an In- 
ternational Professional Men’s Club, devoted to the wider 
recognition and firmer establishment of the professional 
idea. In response to the expressed desire of our member- 
ship, a meeting has been called for the evening of Thurs- 
day to be devoted to the discussion of this subject and 
the report of the Committee having it in charge. 

In the line of future activities for the Institute I am 
pleased to announce that arrangements have been made 
for a joint exhibition to be held in New York at the time 
of the Convention in 1925. The Russell Sage Foundation 
sponsoring the Commission having in charge the devel- 
opment of a Regional Plan for New York City joins the 
Institute in this program for holding an International 
Conference and Exhibition of Community Planning. The 
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Architectural League of New York joins us in assem- 
bling an exhibition comprising Architecture and the Allied 
Arts covering the whole range of the building industry. 

Institute members are strongly urged to see to it that 
their contributions to this great joint exhibition are 
worthy. We are reminded in this connection that our 
own exhibit held every third year, will be included in this 
effort, and our members may look forward to a Con- 
vention in 1925, exceptional in brilliancy—a Convention 
of national significance and value—a Convention at which 
we may kindle our enthusiasm, our love of design, of color, 
of line and form, leading us more clearly and wisely to 
interpret our own individuality and the art of our people 
and of today. 

Since its reorganization in 1914 the American Institute 
of Architects has become a compact and vigorous profes- 
sional society. Its form of government by Convention, 
Officers and Directors, operates in principle and in fact on 
a truly democratic basis. Its administrative, committee, 
and other activities, as prescribed by the Convention, or 
by the Board of Directors, are effectively conducted. The 
influence of the Institute with the Press, the Public, and 
the Governments of our cities, states, and country is most 
gratifying, when one considers the smallness of our num- 
ber and the slenderness of our financial resources. Thus 
may we fairly conclude that we have developed our or- 
ganization and administrative arms to a most satisfactory 
and commendable degree? And yet in looking backward 
over the past few years and over my own term as Presi- 
dent, a question has arisen in my mind in quite a definite 
form, a question which I pass on to you. It is a question 
that I cannot answer, which perhaps you cannot answer, 
but it is one which we must answer sooner or later. I 
therefore leave with you this question: 


Is the Institute furnishing to the architectural profes- 
sion as a whole the highest form of leadership? 

Let me confess at once that the nature of my question 
is spiritual, that I find myself deeply wondering as to 
whether in the perfection of our technical contributions, 
and in our unceasing effort to fulfill the material obliga- 
tions laid upon us, we are not forgetting that architecture 
is an art of which the very essence is of the spirit of man. 
And if it seems a far cry, in these days, to things of the 
spirit, must we not remember that our whole architectural 
heritage is utterly spiritual in its significance? It is there- 
fore with that in mind and with the thought before me of 
our great profession, both within and without the In- 
stitute, with the picture in my mind of the thousands of 
young men who are to follow in our footsteps and take up 
our tasks, that I ask my question. 

I may not close without some words devoted to the 
loss we have suffered, a loss that will mark the present as 
one of the saddest years in the history of our Institute. 

Providence in its wisdom has seen fit to bring to a close 
three brilliant architectural careers: 

At New York on the 16th day of February, 1924, in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, Henry Bacon died. 

At Chicago on the 14th day of April, 1924, at the age 
of sixty-five, Louis H. Sullivan died. 

At New York on the 24th day of April, 1924, when 
only fifty-five years of age, at the very zenith of his use- 
fulness, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue died. 


Just before the closing of the first morning session the 
President read tributes in honor of Henry Bacon, Louis 
H. Sullivan and Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. These 
were as follows: 


Louis HENRI SULLIVAN 


Always a hero worshipper, the writer of these halting 
lines has ever preferred to pay his tribute to genius by 
a reverent silence. Such a reticence, if I may so call 
it, is too often due to a self-conscious fear of men whom 
we dimly recognize as bigger and wiser than we are. Too 
often also, our tongues make vocal our inferiority by 
fault finding and criticism that seem but the unconscious 
boastfulness of our lack of understanding. Then Death 
calls the Master and we begin to realize that there can 
be no requiem that will bring back to the world the 
unique spirit whose challenge fell upon dull and timid 
hearts. 

Many and fine and true sayings are being uttered at 
the grave of Louis Sullivan, yet no one so far seems to 
have given expression to the tremendous power which he 
possessed. He was a tireless man, a human force that 
needed but the opportunity to do. No problem staggered 
him. No task was too great. One of his nicknames 
among his draftsmen was the Sun-god. He charged at 
each new job with the perfect zest that we usually asso- 
ciate with youthful inexperience. He was a philosopher, 
but his philosophy never usurped his power of action and 
accomplishment. 

How he could draw! Miraculous things, never using 
an eraser, swiftly and surely, swooping strokes from the 
elbow. Where are they now? Fortunate it is that 
thanks to the Institute Press, the last drawings he made 
are available to us. They are precious shadows of the 
tremendously powerful things he produced in the days 
when he had to teach the A B C of his technique to his 
draftsmen, to the modelers of clay, the carvers of wood 
and the cutters of stone. “The Autobiography of an 
Idea,” great human document though it is, only partly 
portrays the extraordinary dominant urge the man pos- 
sessed. He seemed to have the fullness of power that 
exists in the mind of most men as a more or less dream- 
like illusion. And so, drawing ever unceasingly from his 
giant sources of power, Louis Sullivan aspired greatly, 
beyond the wildest contemporary dream of any student 
or teacher of the art he loved. To the last day he lived 
he called out to youth, and youth will some day hear his 
voice and understand his message, and lead sophisticated 
age to a mountain top where all may see that Louis 
Sullivan not only aspired but splendidly accomplished. 
He was not merely a path-finder. He not only broke a 
trail but he also built a road. Finally he gave up every- 
thing for the cause he loved. He never truckled. He 
sacrified client after client to the imperious bidding of 
what he thought was right. He was insufferably over- 
bearing at times, but he could not help it. Faith in 
what he possessed and wanted to share with his clients 
was so perfectly assumed that it became a passion. 
Nothing else was allowed to interfere with that supreme 
faith. 

And then at the last, with clients gone, friends gone, 
money gone, he did not recant. He retained his boyish 
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optimism, mellowed and softened by the years. Bitter- 
ness visited him now and then but never took lasting 
hold. Shortly before he died he traveled to a school of 
architecture in response to the invitation of a man of 
vision and he talked to the boys. They clustered about 
him like bees around an old apple tree. They listened 
enchanted and they followed him to his train. I like 
to think of that quiet parting. There were no rah rah 
outbursts, but, moved by one of those inspirations which 
occasionally come to young men while their hearts are 
still tender, every one of them stood with lifted hat while 
the great Teacher was born swiftly from them. Let us, 
now standing silently, join those boys in their spirit of 
reverence. WiiiaM L. STEELE. 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE 


To have been an architect is to have been a servant 
of mankind. 

To have contributed ably to the world’s architecture 
is to have been worthy. 

To have been a distinguished designer is to have made 
a rare contribution to civilization. 

To have been an architect and a distinguished de- 
signer and to have contributed notably to the great monu- 
ments of the world and to have done so at a time when 
art, appreciation, human sympathy, and even usual op- 
portunity, have been at almost the lowest ebb in history, 
is to have found a place among the great of the human 
race. 

To be born and to die is given to all mankind. Ber- 
tram Grosvenor Goodhue is dead! As this his cortege 
passes, we stand uncovered—bowed in the consciousness 
of an immeasurable irreparable loss! 


Tuomas R. KIMBALL. 


It was in the office of Renwick, the architect of the 
New York Cathedral, that Bertram Goodhue probably 
received the impulse which led him towards the study of 
Gothic Architecture, and which brought him into relation 
with Ralph Adams Cram, with whom he was in partner- 
ship for many years. The romanticism of medieval work, 
ecclesiastical in the cathedral, military in the castles and 
walled towns, peculiarly fitted the firm for designing their 
numerous churches, and for the development of West 
Point. 

In the sudden death of Bertram Goodhue the profes- 
sion of architecture has experienced a very great loss, 
and to his many friends his absence will seem incredible 
and irreparable. For upon the one side he was possessed 
of an unusual genius, and upon the other of an equally 
unique and fascinating personality. Any testimony to his 
work at this time must be inadequate, as it is so varied in 
character and so much of the best of it remains to be 
accomplished, that the time is not ripe to compass it, or 
to give it its full meed of praise. 

To have remarkable versatility combined with uni- 
versal skill is rare. The merest summary of his efforts 
in all phases of artistic expression is amazing. He knew 
these phases to be closely related manifestations of beauty 
and busied himself with them all, and was equally at 
home with all and considered none too small to interest 
him. 


An exquisite draughtsman and a distinguished de- 
signer, with fertile imagination and subtle perception, he 
enjoyed to the utmost every means of expression, and 
apart from his preéminent position as an architect was 
equally at home in all the minor arts, whether in the 
printer’s craft, illumination and heraldry, bookplates, 
colophons, or stained glass, niello and textiles. He was 
a master of symbolism, and a keen limner of delicate form. 
“A fellow of infinite fancy,” he was at first enamored of 
the intricacies of detail, and the involutions of pattern, 
and for this reason the freedom of medieval expression 
was more sympathetic to him than were the more analytic 
considerations of the so-called classic styles. For there 
was something ‘tricksey’ in his nature. 

He was fundamentally “Robin Goodfellow.” His 
smile had in it a challenge to an exchange of quips and 
fancies and his work at times was mischievously appealing. 
It seemed as though he had familiar genii to do his bid- 
ding invisible to those with ordinary vision. He was the 
Ariel of architecture, unique, scintillating. But playing, 
as he did, arpeggios, he more and more searched for ele- 
mental themes. His very facility became antipathetic to 
him, and the restraint of reasoned simplicity was making 
his latest work more serene and tending towards what 
Guadet has called the true classic, that is, “the incontesti- 
ble thing.” The logic which he had at first gaily jilted had 
become to him a controlling goddess. 

His latest conception had a nobility transcending de- 
tail, and the pendulum had swung so far with him that 
he expressed his idea of architecture as of justly propor- 
tioned solids devoid even of mouldings, speaking not with 
detail but with associated sculpture only. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he should run the entire gamut and 
grace any theory which he held. Compare the Chapel at 
West Point and the unexcelled buildings of the San Diego 
Exposition, entirely his own, and the detail of St. Thomas 
in New York, with the chapel of St. Bartholomew’s, and 
the distinguished plan and ensemble of the Nebraska 
State Capitol. 

At one moment playing with the fantastic “Order of the 
White Rose” and at another penetrating the deepest secrets 
of his great art, he was Protean. We will hardly meet 
his like again. He belonged to that rare group of men 
who have the gift of genius and has left an abiding in- 
fluence behind him. He held his standard high, and as a 
genial, whimsical, earnest and fascinating companion, who 
had at times the trenchant touch of Heine, and at others 
the directness of Roland, we shall always miss him from 
our midst. His loss to the architectural profession is 
incalculable. 

C. Howarp WALKER. 


HENRY BAcoNn 


Just a year ago, on the evening of 18 May, 1923, 
here upon the scene of his greatest achievement, Henry 
Bacon received the Gold Medal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Today we once more pay tribute to 
his genius. The award made to him was peculiarly in 
recognition of the building he designed in memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. The words which we now offer to 
his name and fame are in memory of the man himself, 
suddenly and untimely taken from us by death in New 
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York, on 16 February, 1924. We would testify in 
this resolution to the passing of a memorable artist who 
expressed in his work the traits of a remarkably rich and 
steadfast nature. Tennyson wrote long ago the lines 
that in the most appropriate manner describe our friend— 


“That tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blow.” 


Henry Bacon was a tower of strength in our profes- 
sion primarily because of his profound, unflinching sin- 
cerity, because of the fundamental honesty which ran 
through his character and his art. He was one of the 
spiritual descendants of the great American to whose 
glory he dedicated his labors upon the banks of the 
Potomac, which is to say that he was a man faithful to 
his duty, loving the truth, upright in action, and in all 
the relations of life showing a generous, helpful spirit 
to his fellows. It is not irrelevant for us to remember 
that if the maker of the Lincoln Memorial was an in- 
spired artist he was also a true citizen, bound by inner 
ties to what is best and noblest in the manhood of the 
Republic. 

He was born at Watseka, Illinois, on 28 November, 
1866, the son of Henry and Elizabeth Kelton Bacon. 
He was graduated from the University of Illinois in 
1888. He began his architectural career in the office 
of Chamberlain and Whidden, in Boston, and then for a 
short time was in that of McKim, Mead and White, in 
New York. To that association he returned after the 
two years in Europe that he enjoyed through winning 
the Rotch Travelling Scholarship and he remained there 
until he formed a partnership with James Brite in 1897. 
That partnership lasted until 1903, when he began to 
practise exclusively under his own name and launched 
upon the series of buildings and monuments which occu- 
pied him until his death. 

His works were of the most diversified nature, em- 
bracing public and private structures all over the coun- 
try, railway stations, bank buildings, churches, libraries, 
bridges, college buildings, an infinite variety of expres- 
sions in architecture of the needs and purposes of our 
national life. In any appreciation of the art of Henry 
Bacon emphasis should always be placed upon this mat- 


ter of expression. We have never had a more conscien- 
tious exemplar of the genius of architecture. A facade 
with him was invariably the reflection of a plan. He 
was chary of the use of ornament. Attacking a given 
problem as necessarily a problem of construction, he 
withheld his hand from the application of any moulding, 
any decoration, which was not part and parcel of the 
structural unity at which, essentially, he aimed. 

The fidelity of his art to the organic character of 
legitimate architecture was confirmed by the fineness and 
austerity of his taste. He had travelled much in Greece, 
he breathed the air of Athens and the Acropolis as 
though it were the air of his native land, and the ex- 
perience thus gained so stimulated and enriched his in- 
stinctive refinement that he became a veritable master of 
the Greek tradition, not in any conventional, academic 
sense, but as an artist functioning spontaneously in classi- 
cal terms. Collaborating often with the leading sculp- 
tors of his time, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Daniel Chester 
French and others, he designed a large number of pede- 
stals for statues. They are extraordinarily significant 
of the spare line, the justly proportioned mass, the dig- 
nified ensemble, which marked in his buildings his mod- 
ern equivalent for antique beauty. Just as a Greek coin 
points in its largeness and grand simplicity to the more 
heroic splendors of Greek sculpture, so Henry Bacon’s 
pedestals reveal in condensed form the secret of his 
architecture. 

It is the secret of design brought under the sway of 
wise, time-tried and august law. In the Loncoln Memo- 
rial there was erected more than a masterpiece of style. 
It stands for the majesty of all that is right and fine in 
all the styles, for order and restraint, for the symmetry 
which is neither Greek nor Gothic but which is an eter- 
nal response to an inalienable craving in the mind of 
mankind, for purity, for elevation, for the aspiration of 
the human soul toward beauty. In this building Henry 
Bacon embodied an immortal standard, a work destined 
steadily to influence the taste of his countrymen. It is 
his salient monument, the crowning triumph of his life. 
But in all that he was, in all that he did, he left the 
impress of the same sterling character. 

Roya Cortissoz. 


Convention Action 


Members of the Institute are again reminded that 
within a few weeks a complete copy of the Proceedings 
will be mailed from the Octagon. In the meantime a 
concise summary of the important actions taken at the 
Convention can best be given by reprinting the major 
part of the report of the Board of Directors together 
with the resolutions formally adopted by the Convention. 


Report of the Board of Directors 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The reports of the several regional conferences that 
have been held during the past year, and the experience 
of the officers of the Institute who were able to be present 


at one or more of them prove beyond question the desir- 
ability and real value of these informal gatherings. That 
they should be informal and in no sense additional or- 
ganizations within the Institute is also definitely proven. 
The Board hopes that they will grow in popularity and 
that there will be many of them throughout the country 
during the coming year. 


FINANCES AND OcTAGON PRopPERTY 


The Board calls attention to the fact that the Institute 
owns free and clear of encumbrance the exceptionally 
choice property which serves as headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Through a series of years the finances of the 
Institute have been steadily growing stronger; and that 
despite the war and disturbed business conditions. 
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The Endowment Fund has been built up for the main- 
tenance of our property and at the same time a consider- 
able amount of money has been spent in providing a new 
heating plant and in otherwise improving and protecting 
the Octagon House. For a number of years past the 
membership has been looking forward to the erection of 
a new building. This building should be an office and 
convention headquarters which will serve allied organiza- 
tions as well as our own. The new building will supple- 
ment the Octagon House which the Board desires to see 
kept distinctly and solely for Institute use as soon as our 
tenants can be moved into the new office building. The 
restoration of the Octagon House then can be com- 
pleted in such a way that it will be at once an interesting 
and notable old Colonial mansion and an office, museum, 
library and Directors’ and Committee conference head- 
quarters. Preliminary designs have been developed and 
in a general way were approved by a previous Conven- 
tion. The Board believes that the time has come for 
pushing actively toward the realization of the plans of 
the Building Committee, and proposes to back the Com- 
mittee which is ready to proceed to raise the necessary 
funds. 

MEMBERSHIP 

In April, 1920, the Institute started on a five-year pro- 
gram of development. At that time it had 1,442 Mem- 
bers. It was found that by the end of 1926 there would 
be 10,000 practicing architects in the United States. 
Surely, with the rapidly increasing registration laws, 
with the training given by our architectural schools, a 
larger and larger percentage of this number should be 
able to live up to the carefully maintained standards of 
the Institute. These are the men we want. It was 
therefore agreed that the Institute and its Chapters 
could not call themselves truly representative of the pro- 
fession unless they had 40 per cent of this number or 
4,000 within their ranks—as Institute members. This 
Program is fully explained in the Manual, copy of which 
is in the hands of every member. It calls for 4,000 Mem- 
bers at the end of 1926. Today we have 2,774 active 
members. Last year at the Convention a net gain of 
230 was reported. This year the net gain is only 153. 

In the three years we have grown from 1,442 Members 
to 2,774 Members. In the next two years and seven 
months we must gain 1,200 Members. At first the work 
of getting new members was conducted largely through the 
Secretary's Office. Some Chapters felt this to be an 
invasion of their rights. It is now the policy of the Board 
to leave to each Chapter the duty of securing its propor- 
tionate share of the increase, and the Secretary’s Office 
can only furnish the ammunition. The will to bring in 
the worthy unaffiliated architects, and the initiative to ap- 
proach them with application forms, must be exercised 
by those within each Chapter who are willing to serve 
the common good in this way. The Board urges upon 
each delegate that he take this message to his Chapter, 
that he discuss the situation at home, and that the Chap- 
ter determine whether or not it is doing all that it should 
in getting new members. The Program has been more 
than half completed from headquarters. It must be 
finished by you. The trust and duty is yours. 

The total membership of the Institute on 17 May, 
1924, was 2,867 (as against a total on 16 May, 1923, of 


2,714) and it was made up as follows: 


1924 1923 
ED iatiiea snes cele taaee sad asians 273 268 
NE eo a es hie Dante pisgats eiaeriiee 2,500 2,353 
Peomorary WIGMIDETS ...o.ccscccceces 67 68 
Honorary Corresponding Members ... 27 25 


Since the last report of the Board there 


have been: 1924 1923 
Elected Members .................- 235 263 
0 Ge eee eee 1 3 
Members advanced to Fellowship..... 20 0 

There have been the following resigna- 

tions and removals: 
on, ECR en re 1 1 
EE eee ee 47 2 

There have been the following deaths: 
I ills oatnic aatiass iciaicieia d.desteniyaed.s 14 3 
SM tiarankty we duiacsces.titaa Cain sc 22 10 
Honorary Members ................ 1 1 
Honorary Corresponding Members... . 0 1 
The total of new active members elected 
and reinstated have been........... 236 266 
The total number of resignations, remov- 

als and deaths of active members have 

REE Sie ae 84 36 
Leaving a net gain in active members 

Weed led sebcdia shih aoe age awwev sl oral ose 152 230 
ME. 6 oct sks wcbedcacsesebvsees 366 
clei k Sercsci evn rece a ose ilw ee 107 


The following deaths, of which the Institute has record, 
occurred during the year: 


FELLOWS 


William Holabird 
Pierre L. LeBrun 

T. C. Link 

Frank L. Packard 
John Beverley Robinson 
Robert S. Roeschlaub 
Joseph W. Yost 


MEMBERS 


O. D. Howard 

Leif Jenssen 

McMillan H. Johnson, Jr. 
David Everett King 
Terence A. Koen 

Ewing H. Miller 

John J. Petit 

George C. Shattuck 
Albert Toledano 


Henry Bacon 

C. E. Carpenter 
George H. Clemence 
Leon Coquard 
Bertram G. Goodhue 
Wm. D. Hewitt 
Henry W. Hill 


Lewis Colt Albro 
George D. Barnett 
Hermann Barth 

Val P. Collins 

Ellicott R. Colson 
Roger Milton Dickhut 
James Driver 

Leo Feinen 

William Gordon 

H. E. Hannaford P. J. Weber 
W. E. Higginbotham Elliott Woods 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
J. Shaw Walker 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATION 


At the last Convention a complete regional distribution 
of the Directors was accomplished. This was, however, 
done only by common consent and was not provided for in 
the By-laws. To make it definite the Board will present 
an amendment to the By-laws, notice of such an amend- 
ment having been duly promulgated. The resolution was 
adopted. 


EDUCATION 


The Committee on Education has continued its excellent 
and untiring work. Its report for the year’s work will be 
embodied in the program of the meeting which it is to 
hold this evening. The Board recommends a full attend- 
ance of the delegates, members and guests. 

In the Treasurer’s Report, the creation of the Henry 
Adams’ Fund is announced. From the interest on this 
fund there will be awarded annually cash prizes in the 
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Archeology Course of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
on the problem in medizval architecture, the amount not 
to exceed $200.00. This action has been taken by the 
Board on the recommendation of the Education Com- 
mittee in the belief that in this way the Institute can best 
carry out Henry Adams’ wish that the proceeds of the 
royalties on his book be applied to the stimulation of in- 
terest in early Christian Architecture. 


It is a pleasure to announce that Mr. A. W. Sullivan, 
a brother and sole heir to the Estate of Louis H. Sulli- 
van, has announced his intention of waiving all rights to 
the royalties on the late Louis H. Sullivan’s books, The 
Autobiography of an Idea and A System of Architectural 
Ornament, in favor of the Education Fund of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


The necessary legal papers will shortly be drawn up 
and this fund as it accrues will be available for educational 
work. 


It would be appropriate for this convention to pass a 
resolution of thanks to Mr. A. W. Sullivan for his gen- 
erosity. 

Mr. Sullivan’s book, The Autobiography of an Idea, 
has been spoken of by eminent reviewers as one of the 
great contributions to the literature of today. The plates 
in A System of Architectural Ornament are masterpieces 
in design and draughtsmanship and illustrate clearly the 
process of development of natural and geometrical forms 
into the intricate composition that characterized the 
author’s decorative treatments. 


The Institute may well be proud of receiving this valu- 
able inheritance from so distinguished an Architect and 
Philosopher. 

SMALL Houses 


The Board has reviewed with interest the report of the 
Committee on Small Houses, which is a synopsis of the 
work of the Small House Service Bureau. The Board 
regrets that so few architects have taken a real interest in 
this valuable movement, and that the Architectural maga- 
zines as well have shown no interest. Once more the 
Board calls to your attention the fact that this project, 
while placed on a business basis, is limited in its possible 
return on capital invested, and must necessarily involve a 
burden of expense to finance the work of the various 
Bureaus during their initial stages. So much interest has 
been shown in the Bureau movement and so many in- 
terests outside the profession have shown their desire to 
become affiliated with it, to say nothing of being willing 
to finance it, that the Board saw fit to advise the Bureaus 
that it was not desirable to allow any building interests to 
have a financial interest in the Bureau movement, par- 
ticularly in the matter of the sale of special stock. The 
Board knows that the Bureaus, just now, need additional 
capital. If the architects of the country would step in 
and each one take up the single share voting stock per- 
mitted to any one individual or firm the problem of the 
Bureau would be solved. The Board is convinced of the 
value of the movement as a definite step forward in the 
small-house architecture of the country, and hopes that 
in the future the opposition to the project will only come 
from without the profession and not from within. 


Pusiic INFORMATION 


The Board is much interested in the report of the Com- 
mittee and offers it to the Convention for discussion. The 
Board would like an expression of the sense of the meet- 
ing on the enlarged program of the Committee, to enable 
it to proceed most wisely in its conferences with the Com- 


mittee, and therefore offers the resolution of the Com- 
mittee for adoption by this Convention. 

Resolved, That the Convention approves the work al- 
ready accomplished by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, and endorses in principle its program for the further 
development of the work, as set forth in its report, such 
development to be undertaken under the direction of and 
after conference with the Board of Directors. 


UniversaAL Contract Forms 


The Board reported a year ago on the development of 
the new Standard Contract Form, the result of the de- 
liberations of the joint conference on Standard Construc- 
tion Contracts, the Institute being one of the national 
organizations represented in the joint conference and the 
new form being based very largely on the present Institute 
Standard Documents. 

During the past year the draft has been further slightly 
revised in phraseology and much improved in arrangement. 
The Board will present a resolution providing for full 
co-operation with the other national organizations inter- 
ested in this movement and at the same time assuring full 
protection of the Institute’s substantial interests in the 
present Standard Documents. 


Pusiic Works 


The Board wishes to record its appreciation and ap- 
proval of the untiring work of the Committee on Public 
Works. Without this it is difficult to say what would 
have been the condition at this time. The sane, logical 
and entirely fearless attitude of the Committee has the 
hearty approbation of the Board. The Board therefore 
presents to the Convention the three resolutions offered 
by the Committee: 


Whereas, The building program of the United States 
is now many years behind in the volume of construction 
already authorized by Congress and the need for greatly 
increased accommodations has become imperative, and 

Whereas, The volume of public building construction 
and the rental of space for Federal activities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and throughout the country involves the 
appropriation of large sums from the public Treasury, 
and 

Whereas, Accurate surveys of requirements and esti- 
mates of costs should be the basis of all appropriations, 
therefore 


Be It Resolved, That the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Convention recommends to the Congress the cre- 
ation of a new agency or the reorganization of the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office into an agency similar to the 
Public Buildings Commission, expanded to include within 
its surveys all building requirements, including questions 
of site, of the Federal Government throughout the coun- 
try, and to furnish estimates of the amounts of appropri- 
ations necessary to meet these requirements. 


Whereas, There has been developed an architecture in 
the United States equal in merit to the best contemporary 


work in the Old World, and 


Whereas, This high standard is found in different sec- 
tions of the country to be developed from local tradition 
and to reflect local physical and climatic conditions, and 

Whereas, The American Architecture which has re- 
ceived distinguished recognition throughout the world in- 
cludes many examples of the public architecture of the 
United States and of the several States, illustrated pre- 
eminently in the Lincoln Memorial, therefore 
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Be It Resolved, That the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Convention expresses its conviction that all the 
public architecture of the United States should reflect the 
highest standards achieved in private and corporate work, 
and believes that this end may be attained, greater local 
interest aroused, considerable economies effected, and the 
pressure on the existing Government Bureau lessened or 
altogether relieved, by provision in appropriation bills or 
by general legislation for the employment of architects in 
private practice in the manner which has resulted in pro- 
ducing the Lincoln Memorial, the Freer Gallery, the 
Treasury Annex, the National Museum, and other not- 
able buildings in the Federal City, and a number of the 
great State Capitols for the several States. 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
cordially recommends to every chapter of the Institute 
that it create a Committee to co-operate in the work of 
such Congress group if already in operation in its home 
city or district or to consider the organization of a simi- 
lar group, seeking for that purpose the help of existing 
engineers, builders, labor and material dealers’ associa- 
tions and all other elements interested in the building 
industry. \ 


Whereas, The Plan of 1901 for the development of the 
park system of the District of Columbia and the location 
of future public buildings was prepared with the advice 
and co-operation of the American Institute of Architects, 
and 

Whereas, The Plan of 1901 is essentially an enlarge- 
ment of the historic Plan of 1792, prepared in order to 
meet the requirements occasioned during a century of 
growth of the Republic, and is a reassertion of the au- 
thority and value of that original plan, and 

Whereas, The public works provided for by Congress 
and accomplished in accord with the plan during the past 
two decades (notably the removal of the railroads from 
the Mall, making possible the creation of a park con- 
nection between Capitol and White House and the cre- 
ation of a plaza at the western front of the Capitol; the 
erection of a monumental Union Station and approaches; 
the restoration of the L’Enfant axis as the basis of an 
impressive central composition; and the creation of the 
Memorial to Abraham Lincoln, which has taken rank 
among the fine structures of the world) have amply jus- 
tified the wisdom and dignity shown in the preparation of 
the Plan of 1901, and 

Whereas, The works already accomplished are but a 
beginning of the orderly and systematic development of 
the National Capital, along lines of dignity, amenity and 
beauty, therefore 


Be It Resolved, That the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, in Convention, reaffirms its endorsement of the 
Plan of 1901, and urges the Congress to incorporate in 
any legislation authorizing construction of departmental 
or other buildings in the District of Columbia a provision 
that location and design of all such structures shall be in 


harmony with the Plan of 1901. 


War EmerceNcy Procram 


The Board approves in principle the idea of the study 
and formulation of a program for “Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion.” 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
indorses in principle the program of industrial mobiliza- 
tion laid down by the War Department, and offers its 
help and co-operation to the War Department in connec- 
tion with any features of this program in which it can be 
of assistance. 


CoMMUNITY PLANNING 


The Board recommends the careful and earnest perusal 
of this Committee’s report. A more general interest in 
the problems presented therein should be developed. 


PRESERVATION OF Historic MONUMENTS 


The Board recommends the reading of the Committee’s 
report as an inspiring account of the interest in the preser- 
vation of Historic Monuments. The Board presents to 
the Convention the resolutions offered by the Committee: 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
considers the purchase and preservation of Monticello, 
the home of Thomas Jefferson, as the most important en- 
terprise of this character now before the American public. 

That it views with the greatest encouragement the 
efforts of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation 
to accomplish this end, and urges its own members to 
assist the Foundation in every way possible to accomplish 
its object; that it recognizes the necessity of the raising of 
a fund, over and above the purchase price, to restore the 
building and grounds reverently to their condition in Jef- 
ferson’s own day, and of an endowment fund to preserve 
the property intact as a precious heritage for future 
generations. 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
extends its encouragement and best wishes to the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln Cathedral in their attempt to re- 
pair the towers and other portions of the edifice, and their 
praiseworthy effort to accomplish this end without replac- 
ing the old stones or subjecting the surfaces to so-called 
“restoration.” 


THE Oxuproyp LincoLn MeEmoriAL COLLECTION 


The Board learns with gratification of legislation pro- 
posed in Congress for the Governmental purchase and 
preservation of the Oldroyd Lincoln Memorial Collection, 
of objects intimately connected with the life of the great 
President. It respectfully urges upon Congress the en- 
actment of the measure so that this collection may be pre- 
served for future generations. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Board wishes to record its pleasure over the re- 
sults attained by this Committee during the past year. 
The position of co-operation with the Government, the 
American Construction Council, and others is most grati- 
fying. The Board cannot emphasize too strongly the value 
and importance of the Building Congress movement. The 
architects should be the leaders in this movement, both 
in initiating new Congresses and in sustaining those now 
formed. The Board presents to the Convention the Com- 
mittee’s resolution: 

Whereas, these “Congress” groups appear to have 
succeeded because their membership of contractors, ma- 
terial manufacturers and dealers, labor, sub-contractors, 
architects, engineers, etc., work jointly at their common 
industry problems, such as apprenticeship, seasonal em- 
ployment, industry codes of ethics, unfair practices, short- 
age and over supply of labor, of materials, etc. 


REGISTRATION LAws 


The Board wishes to recognize, as does this Committee, 
the notable and valuable work being done by the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards. The Board 
recommends as a further step in the line of proper regis- 
tration that wherever possible architects apply for ex- 
amination to the N. C. A. R. B., and so help towards the 
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ultimate goal of reciprocal and satisfactory registration. 
The Board offers the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors be authorized 
to make such contribution to the work of the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards as their 
investigation of its needs may prove to be necessary, and 
the funds for which may be available. 


Co-OPERATION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Institute has continued and expanded its co- 
operation with the Department of Commerce during the 
last year. It has two representatives on the Committee 
on Building Codes which is carrying on its work steadily 
and as rapidly as such work can be carried on. Many of 
the Chapters and individual members of the Institute have 
rendered valuable advisory service to this Committee. It 
also has representatives on many other Committees, such 
as Lumber Standards, which have accomplished notable 
results during the past year. It is also represented on the 
Advisory Council and the Board of Directors of the “Bet- 
ter Homes in America Corporation” of which Mr. 
Hoover is the President, and which is doing noteworthy 
work along the lines of small homes throughout the 
country. Here again many of the Chapters have given 
active co-operation. 


ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH DEPARTMENT AND STRUCTURAL 
Service COMMITTEE 


The newly-created Scientific Research Department with 
Mr. Ben J. Lubschez, Director, and Leroy C. Kern, 
Technical Secretary, is functioning smoothly and gives 
promise of becoming a most important Institute activity. 

This Department serves the Producers’ Research Coun- 
cil—affiliated with the American Institute of Architects— 
in an advisory capacity and exerts a splendid influence in 
bringing about a better understanding between architects 
and the producers of building materials. 

It is improving the character and dependability of ad- 
vertising and is extending the use of the A. I. A. Classi- 
fication for filing and systematizing methods of presenta- 
tion and size of advertising matter. 

The Scientific Research Department prepares the ma- 
terial for the Structural Service Department of the 
JouRNAL and acts as the central office and does the secre- 
tarial and administrative work for the Structural Service 
Committee. 

It represents the Institute on Committees of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials; American Engineering 
Standards Committee and Committees of the Division of 
Simplified Practice. 

It co-operates with the Federal Specification Board, 
National Fire Protection Assn., Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Research Laboratories of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, The Bureau of 
Standards and many other university and special research 
laboratories. 

This Department digests and collates technical and 
scientific data relating to building materials and appliances 
and is prepared to answer directly inquiries from archi- 
tects from its own files or refer them to other reliable 
sources of information. 

Resolved, That the Board appoint a Committee of three 
Architects, located in New York, to act as an Advisory 
Council to the Scientific Research Department. 

Resolved, That the Board request each of the larger 
Chapters to appoint a Standing Committee on Scientific 
Research to advise with producers in its locality and pre- 
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pare data for reference to the Central Department in 
New York City. 


CoNVENTION OF 1925 
The Board announces with anticipation that the Con- 
vention for 1925 will be held in New York. The details, 
so far as they have been worked out, are given in the 
Committee’s report. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The Board regrets that the question of the procedure in 
the election of Fellows is still before the Institute. The 
Board presents the following amendment to the By-laws, 
notice of this amendment having been duly promulgated: 


Fellows: Article II, Section 1. Strike out the third 
paragraph and insert the following: 

“The name of each candidate selected by the Jury shall, 
before nomination, be submitted to the members of the 
Chapter of which he is a member and then to all Members 
and Fellows of the Institute. The Jury shall then nomi- 
nate to the Board of Directors for election such candi- 
dates as it considers entitled to recognition, stating in 
each case the reasons for its choice. 

“The Jury shall formulate rules for its procedure, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Directors.” 

Amend Section 2—Mode of Election, to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Fellows may be elected only at the regular meeting 
preceding a Convention. 

“Such election shall be by ballot; at least ten members 
of the Board to be present and voting. No nominee shall 
be declared elected against whom two or more negative 
votes have been cast. 

“The names of all nominees so elected shall be read to 
the Convention and declared to be Fellows of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

“No nominee who fails of election shall be eligible for 
renomination for at least two years.” 

Section 3. Nomenclature. Remains unchanged. 

The above resolutions were adopted. 


ASSOCIATESHIP, EXTENSION OF PERIOD 


The Board believes that it is desirable to extend the 
probationary term for Associates from three years to five 
years, and offers an amendment to the By-laws, notice of 
this amendment having been duly promulgated. 

(The amendment was adopted. Associates are now re- 
quired to apply for admission to the Institute within five 
years of their election to the Institute instead of within 
three years as formerly.) 


Dues 


The Board offers a resolution changing the By-laws in 
regard to the annual dues. By examination of the Treas- 
urer’s Report you can see that there is each year a large 
amount of unpaid dues. It is hoped that the possibility 
of avoiding having your dues raised by a prompt payment 
will help out the Treasurer, and that the extra tax for 
delay will help pay the cost to the Institute of delay. This 
amendment also makes it possible to pay the dues in semi- 
annual installments. 

“Resolved, The annual dues of each Member and Fel- 
low shall be Twenty Dollars, of which $2.50 shall be for 
one year’s subscription to the JOURNAL, provided they are 
paid in full in advance on or before January 31st. Other- 
wise the annual dues of each Member and Fellow shall 
be Twenty-Five Dollars, payable semi-annually in ad- 
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vance on or before January 3lst and July 3lst re- 
spectively.” 


Two-YEAR TERM FOR PRESIDENT 


The Board offers, as requested by the Sixth Regional 
Conference, but does not approve, an amendment to the 
By-laws providing for a two-year term for the President 
of the Institute and no re-election. The amendment was 
not adopted. 


ComPETITIONS 


This is a subject that is always before us. The Board 
hopes that the Committee’s report has been carefully 
studied. Evidence goes to enforce the Board in its opinion 
that the fundamentals of the Competition Code must not 
be changed. There is reason for belief that it might be 
rewritten in a way that would be more understandable 
by the community at large. The Board urges the closer 
co-operation of the Committees of Education and Public 
Information with the Committee on Competitions. The 
Board also feels that something should be done along the 
line of a “Uniform Law Governing Competitions to Se- 
lect Architects for Public Projects,” as proposed by the 
previous Committee on Competitions. The matter of 
competition is a matter of slow and steady education, not 
only of the community at large, the various governmental 
boards of the country, but particularly of the profession 
itself. Until the profession itself is clear on the matter of 
competitions it is useless and unreasonable to expect that 


others not so vitally interested can possibly understand 
them. 


ARCHITECTURAL RELATIONS 


The Board desires to know what the Convention thinks 
about the subject of the report of the Committee on 
Architectural Relations. Hence it has devoted the second 
evening session of the Convention to this and to the sub- 
ject of Competitions. There could be ro better time than 
the present to discuss architectural relations and what 


they involve, and no better time to try and settle the 
matter of competitions, either by leaving it to each Chap- 
ter or trying to do it for the country as a whole. The 
Board expects, therefore, the presence of every delegate 
and others interested on Thursday evening, promptly at 
8:30 P. M. 

And now, may the Board take the liberty of doing a 
little moralizing? For a long time no one has dared to 
raise his voice and suggest that there may be an atom of 
fault within the Institute or the profession itself. We 
must educate the public, the schools, the legislatures, 
what you will, but never, no never, ourselves. It is true 
that our membership is but a part of the entire profession, 
less than half in actual numbers, but a very great part 
when the amount of work done is taken into consideration. 
Hence our example should be a great one, and what we 
do should set the example for the balance of the profes- 
sion. Let us look at ourselves for a minute. This seems 
to us a most propitious time for so doing. Is the Institute 
really accomplishing what it desires? Is it following that 
course which will make it the most honored profession of 
all the professions, or is it, on the contrary, so losing itselt 
in material things that it is on the downward path, and 
soon will lose even that honor and appreciation which it 
now has? 

Is it perhaps true that too many of our profession are 
prostituting themselves and the service they should render 
through the desire or necessity of obtaining work at any 
cost? Is it true that a great majority of the profession do 
not themselves understand the proper function and service 
of the architect? Should we not attempt to answer such 
questions as these, and if we find the answer adverse try 
to remedy the faults? 

And the Board wishes to call to the mind of every archi- 
tect, both within and without the Institute, the great 
need for public service from the trained professional man, 
and to call on our profession to take its proper place in the 
public mind. 

By your deeds shall ye be known. 


Convention Notes 


The Octagon Property 


HE report of the Building Committee was warmly 

debated and it is evident that a great sentiment still 

exists in opposition to any plan which seems destined 
in any way to impair the value of the architectural whole. 
The question of pulling down the stables has long been a 
point of controversy and against the plan for utilizing 
their site for a new building development there will be 
stout opposition, as was evidenced by the debate re- 
ferred to above. Frequent comment was heard as to the 
apparent inconsistency of the Institute which maintains a 
Committee on the Preservation of Historic Monuments 
for looking after other people’s affairs while remaining 
unmindful of its own. On the other hand, there is the 
more practical view which looks at the growing Institute 


and believes that the needs of the future outweigh any — 


considerations of sentiment. It seems likely that this 
question will be one of the foremost during the coming 
administrations. 


Finances 


The report of the Treasurer showed that the Insti- 
tute was in a sound and healthy financial condition, but 
the Treasurer was careful to point out that in 1922 the 
membership increase was 10% and expenditure increase 
20%. In 1923, membership increased 9% and expenditure 
by 14%. The Treasurer indicated that these discrepan- 
cies must be accepted as a warning. The Institute has 
not raised its dues for more than a decade, during which 
time everything else in life has been substantially marked 
up. The members of the Institute cannot much longer 
defer the problem presented. 


Other Reports 


Considerations of the Reports of the Committees on 
Education, Competitions, Community Planning and Archi- 
tectural Relations, all of which were debated at length 
during the Convention sessions, will have to be deferred 
until our next issue. 
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Because the Fifty-seventh Annual Convention was held 
so late in May, it was impossible to publish in the Jour- 
NAL for June the customary narrative account of the 
progress of the Convention, which will instead appear 
in the July number. 


New Business 


A number of resolutions were introduced in the course 
of the Convention. A few of these measures appear, in 
substance, below: 


“Whereas, The Committee on Architectural Relations 
has become convinced that the investigation begun in re- 
sponse to the Board’s instructions promises results of 
the greatest importance to the profession and to the In- 
stitute and to the public, be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the work begun by the Committee be 
continued and means adequate for the vigorous prosecution 
of the inquiry now in progress be provided.” 


Whereas, The American Institute of Architects has 
always maintained a leading interest in the development 
of Washington and has now reaffirmed this interest by a 
resolution favoring a commission to develop the plan of 
Washington as a whole, and 

Whereas, the Washington situation lies wholly with 
the Congress whose members respect the interest and 
desires of their constituents, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the American Institute of Archi- 
tects shall be a general committee on Washington with a 
member in each Chapter to keep membership informed 
upon the needs or dangers of the Washington plan, to 
obtain the formation of the National Capitol Planning 
Commission as approved by the Convention, and as occa- 
sion requires, to focus the sentiment of their respective sec- 
tions upon their representatives in Congress. 


Whereas, there is before Congress a bill placing a 
tax on art importations, and, 

Whereas, these importations and art objects to a large 
extent eventually find their place in the museums, and 

Whereas, we believe that art objects are really educa- 
tional and not matters of luxury, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, in Convention assembled, appeal to Congress for a 
repeal and for the removal of the tax on these objects. 


“Whereas, in the Fifty-third Annual Convention the 
following resolution was passed, that it is the sense of 
the Convention that the purposes for which the Insti- 
tute exists would be better served were the procedure of 
the Convention radically changed so that less time would 
be devoted to the heavy routine of business and a far 
greater proportion of time be devoted to a consideration 
of subjects on architecture and its kindred arts, now 
therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, in this Fifty-seventh Convention, that 
the suggestions made in the resolution passed by the Fifty- 
third Annual Convention have been most admirably con- 
summated in the present Convention and, further, 

“Be it Resolved, that the thanks of this Convention are 
hereby tendered to all the Officers of the Institute who 
have been directly or indirectly responsible for the suc- 
cessful results named.” 


A few further resolutions were introduced on the 
floor of the Convention and passed. The details of these 
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resolutions will appear in the Proceedings, as time and 
space will not permit their publication in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Elections 
Officers 


PRESIDENT 
D. Everett Waid, New York City. 


SECRETARY 
Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis. 


‘TREASURER 
William B. Ittner, St. Louis. 


Directors 
Nat Gaillard Walker, Rock Hill, 8. C. Fourth District. 
William J. Sayward, Atlanta. Seventh District. 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, San Francisco. Ninth District. 


Honorary Members Elected 


Edward Bok, Philadelphia. Man of letters, devoting 
his time and fortune to the advancement of culture, a true 
American in spirit. 

Charles Custis Harrison, LL.D., Philadelphia, Patron 
of the Arts, instrumental in the promotion of good Archi- 
tecture, the welfare of architectural training, archzology, 
and the proper housing of collections. 


Honorary Corresponding Members Elected 


Charles Herbert Reilly, Liverpool, England. Profes- 
sor and Director of the School of Architecture, University 
of Liverpool, able Architect, sympathetic and distinguished 
Instructor in Architecture, student and writer. 

John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., London, England. 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Presi- 


The Four New Chapters 


CHARTERS were granted to the four new Chapters of 
the Institute formed during the year past. Three of 
these—the NortH Texas, the SoutH Texas and the 
West Texas CHaApTEers—are the result of the partition 
of the old Texas Cuapter, which has accordingly passed 
out of existence. The fourth body to receive its charter 
was the Granp Rapips CHAPTER. 


The Banquet to the Retiring President 


In place of the usual formal banquet an informal din- 
ner was tendered to the retiring president, Mr. Faville. 
A host of delegates, members and guests assembled to ex- 
press their appreciation of his labors on behalf of the In- 
stitute. Those who were fortunate enough to attend the 
two Conventions at Washington during his administra- 
tion will remember them as those in which the Institute 
lifted these annual gatherings to the highest point of both 
pleasure and profit to which they have so far attained. 
The Convention of 1923 was marked by the unforgettable 
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beauty of the pageant and by sessions from which much of 
the old tedium and monotony had been banished. This year, 
the opinion seemed to be unanimous that never within the 
memory of any of those present had the Convention ar- 
ranged sessions of such extraordinary interest. The con- 
vention room was filled at all times and the pleasure of a 
smooth-running and skillfully conducted program was 
heightened by interesting and even brilliant debate. The 


Thursday afternoon session conducted by Mr. Magonigle 
was one of the pinnacles of Convention achievement. 

At the informal dinner to Mr. Faville, Mr. Magonigle 
and Mr. Pond were the toastmasters and under their 
happy and delightful guidance we said au revoir to Wil- 
liam Bliss Faville, great president of a great Institute, 
and bade him Godspeed on his journey toward a well- 
earned rest. 


London Letter 


year was to witness a widespread interest in the 

modern work of Sweden, where there exists a group 
of architects who are doing extremely distinguished work. 
The desire for closer study of their buildings has 
prompted the Architectural Association to arrange for 
an exhibition of Swedish drawings at the new R.I.B.A. 
galleries, to be officially opened by the Swedish Min- 
ister, and in which will be shown examples of the work 
of Ragnar Ostberg, the architect of the new Stockholm 
Townhall, and other leading Swedish architects. It is 
typical of the enthusiasm with which the art of archi- 
tecture is officially fostered in Sweden that the Munici- 
pality of Stockholm has had made, on purpose for the 
exhibition, a scale model of the Stockholm Stadshus. There 
is much in the modern Swedish work which appeals to 
the English mind—the respect for tradition, a genuine 
feeling for materials, and a certain whimsical fancy in 
the handling of detail. While such planning as that of 
the Stadshus, derived much more from mediaeval than 
from Roman tradition, will revive the latest love of 
Gothic, unfashionable at present, but certain to live again 
in spirit if not in the flesh of the Revival period. 

* + x 


Unfortunately for the Gothicists, few of their pro- 
tagonists are gifted with a sense of humor, and are apt 
to surround such honored names as those of Pugin, 
Street, Bodley and Burgess with a halo of sanctified 
fervor which is a little trying. Not all believers in Gothic 
are, however, so hampered, and anyone who wishes to see 
the subject of English Gothic Architecture of the 19th 
century treated in a sincere and yet entertaining way 
may read with advantage the paper on this subject by 
Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, published in the 5 April 
number of the Journal of the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Rendel is a humanist, and sees in Gothic precisely 
those qualities which are really vital to the style, but 
he is not sanctimonious. He can also deal crisply with 
facts, as witness his piquant summary of the prodigious 
career of Pugin: “at the age of fifteen Pugin designed 
the furniture for the new rooms at Windsor Castle; at 
22 he changed his religion; at 24 he published what is 
probably the most amusing architectural book which has 
ever been written; at 32 (when again he became a 
widower), he was the best known church architect in 
Europe; at 37 he married a third time; at 39 he went 
mad, and at 40 he died.”” This was, however, too much 
for one member of Mr. Rendel’s audience, who stalked 


I HAS already been forecast in these letters that this 


majestically out with every appearance of offended sensi- 
bilities. There is certainly danger in taking oneself too 
seriously in devotion to architecture and architects. 


* * * 


It is well, however, that the great general public should 
indulge a little in this harmless weakness, and that it 
should be encouraged thereto by such displays as that just 
terminated at Grosvenor House under the auspices of 
the Architecture Club. This Club, it may be remembered, 
is composed in equal proportions of architects and literary 
men, and this exhibition is the second one held since its 
formation. Grosvenor House is of course a remarkable 
setting for such a function as was the opening by Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston. The great rooms are dignified 
and finely proportioned, and even the socialist must regret 
the enormous tax burdens which oblige the Duke of 
Westminster to leave this grand house in the heart of 
Mayfair untenanted. ‘The Exhibition itself was less 
crowded and perhaps a trifle less interesting than that of 
last year in respect of the work displayed, not a surpris- 
ing fact in view of the accumulation of pre-war work 
at the previous show as opposed to the post-war build- 
ings shown this time. 

Design generally shows the tendency towards simplifica- 
tion and what Professor Reilly calls the “stark.” ‘There 
is marked evidence of better training, however, and less 
“Tudorbethan” and imitation of old work generally. 
Some of the best things in the show were small houses, 
notably some Irish cottages by Williams Ellis and work 
at Swanpool Housing Scheme by Thomson, Hennell & 
James; there were also good churches by Gilbert Scott, 
Evelyn Simmons, and Robert Atkinson, and some inter- 
esting architectural models. 

An excellent feature of the exhibition is the series of 
public lantern lectures given every afternoon by various 
architects. They deal with such subjects as “Modern 
Architecture,” “Housing,” “Town Planning” and “Every- 
day Architecture.” The public not only attended but 
was interested, and the exhibition generally has helped 
to advance the cause in spite of the tendency of an un- 
timely "bus strike to reduce the attendance. 


* * * 


Another function, biennial this time, which has just 
concluded, is the Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia. 
It was, as usual, a very good show, with a display of 
every kind of material and appliance, but an examination 
of the stands shows that no one has yet evolved the real 
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substitute for brick in housebuilding. The exhibition was 
opened by Mr. Wheatley, the Labor Minister of Health, 
with a discourse in which he outlined the new programme 
of the Government for Housing, and dealt with some of 


the attendant difficulties. The problem as stated by Mr. 
Wheatley is the building of a minimum of 100,000 houses 
per annum, increasing each year progressively until in 
15 years’ time the total of new constructions reaches 
2,500,000. Baldly stated, the idea is to build houses 
which will be rented and not sold. “The basis of cost 
is to be agreed,” and this is the crux. It means, if the 
scheme is to be sanctioned, that the building costs must 
be kept down to somewhere near the present level, and 
in any case it is certain that the houses will be “un- 
economic,” and that the loss on them will be borne in 
the ratio of two-thirds by the State and one-third by the 
Local Authority. In fifteen years’ time when the full 
programme is realized, it will mean that local rates have 
to bear about 10d. in the £1 for Housing. 

Labor is to co-operate by relaxing the restrictions on 
apprentices, who are to be accepted up to the age of 20 
years and who need serve only three or four years in- 
stead of the usual six. But an essential part of the suc- 
cess of any such scheme lies in the guarantee that there 
shall be no restrictions on ordinary commercial and 


private work. 
* + * 


In the meantime, the architectural profession makes 
good progress towards Unification. The Society of 
Architects and the R.I.B.A. Councils have now published 
their agreement on the terms of amalgamation, and it 
only remains for the general body of the members in each 
to ratify the proposals. The method of testing the 
opinion of the Institute members is for the present coun- 
cil to seek re-election on the platform of Unification with 
Registration to follow, and if as it is hoped, the Coun- 
cil is returned, the Society of Architects will probably 
be able to “swing” its members towards acceptance. The 
latter body will then cease to exist, and there will be 
instead an enormously strengthened central Institute, 
with all its members “chartered architects.” 


* * * 


The recently formed Commission of Fine Arts has 
chosen for itself a secretary, Mr. Chalton Bradshow, 
who bears the distinction of being the first British Rome 
Scholar. The Committee will not act unless its advice is 
sought and officially requested, an excellent proviso guar- 
anteeing against the abuses of interference. One of its 
first tasks has been to deal with the problem of Rennie’s 
masterpiece, Waterloo Bridge, which has been showing 
alarming signs of settlement! in midstream, due to erosion 
or scouring. The scheme finally determined upon by the 
London County Council, in spite of many influential pro- 
tests to the contrary, is to rebuild and widen the present 
bridge, an undertaking for which it will be necessary to 
find about £1,000,000. 


* * * 


At the time of writing the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley is being officially opened by the King. Strikes 


? Since this letter was written, dispatches have announced the 
closing to traffic of this famous bridge.—Eb. 
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and bad weather have combined to delay the progress of 
the work, and it will be another three weeks before every- 
thing is finished and in order. 

The exhibition represents a gigantic effort worthy of 
the Empire’s trade and industry and should provide an 
immense incentive to both. From the esthetic standpoint, 
whole hearted enthusiasm would be the wish rather than 
the thought. There are great spaces and big buildings, 
and highly successful individual efforts in design and 
color. But great opportunities have been missed; the 
layout lacks a great central vista, the approaches are in- 
significant, and the design of the main building suggests 
the fortress rather than the grave and tempered gaiety 
of a great nation. 

For such a scheme was required a master mind—or 
several. Conscientious effort has done wonders; but what 
can one feel of a British Empire Exhibition in which 
men like Burnet, Lutyens, Baker and Gilbert Scott have 
not been called upon to design so much as a single stall? 


London. —— 


A Restoration Activity 


A few months before his death in 1917, Professor H. 
Langford Warren, Dean of the Faculty of Architecture 
at Harvard, was energetically engaged in a purpose to 
rebuild one of the devastated French churches. This was 
to have been a fine act of international amenity on the 
part of American architects towards their brethren in 
France. 

A committee was formed with Ralph Adams Cram as 
Chairman, and H. Langford Warren as Secretary, to 
solicit funds among the architects of America. Only 
$800 had been secured when Dean Warren died. 

Measures were taken to issue a brochure, illustrating 
vividly the destruction which had been suffered by the 
churches in the war region. After the Armistice, how- 
ever, the unresponsiveness of the public led the Commit- 
tee to feel that it would be useless to pursue this quest. 

The Executive Committee, with Mr. Cram still as 
Chairman, and Mr. Charles D. Maginnis as Secretary, 
subsequently decided that it would purchase with the 
money already contributed a bronze bell for one of the 
restored churches. 

Through Mr. Henry Copley Greene, officially con- 
nected with the Noyon section, it was possible to carry 
this idea into effect, and the Cathedral at Noyon, the 
bells of which had been melted down by the Germans, 
was presented with a new bell. 


Jerrerson M. Hamilton announces the removal of his 
offices from Minneapolis, Minn., to the Columbia Tower 


Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Heacock & HoKANSON have moved their offices to 
Suite 905, 1211 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue American Federation of Arts is preparing a 
“Who’s Who in Architecture” as a feature of the forth- 
coming volume of the American Art Annual. Archi- 
tects are requested to send suitable data immediately to 
the Federation at 1741 New York Ave., Washington, 
DB. tc. 


The Secretary’s Page 


33. The Fifty-seventh Convention is yet to come as this 
is written, and, such is the habit of monthly magazines, it 
will have become a thing of the past when this is printed. 
Hence I shall say nothing about the Convention here, ex- 
cept to venture the thought that this year we are going 
to have a 100 per cent Convention so far as Chapter rep- 
resentation is concerned. 

34. Chapter Bulletins: Two Chapters and a State 
Society regularly send their Bulletins to the Octagon—60 
copies each—and from the Octagon they are regularly 
distributed to all Chapter Secretaries. These are from 
the Boston and Cuicaco Cuapters and the Illinois So- 
ciety. Any Chapter issuing bulletins directly or through 
its committees can reach all the Chapters of the Institute 
in the easiest possible way if it will send 60 copies to the 
Secretary’s Office. (At Washington, please. See Item 
3 of the Secretary’s Page, October, 1923.) No directions 
will be necessary. All any Chapter has to do is to send 
the Bulletins and the Secretary’s Office will do the rest. 


35. The Secretary has received minutes or bulletins 
from 13 Chapters during his last breathing spell: Boston, 
Cuicaco, WASHINGTON STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ALABAMA, MInNEsoTA, Kansas City, New York, BAL- 
TIMORE, PittsBURGH, CoLuMBUS, UTAH, NEBRASKA. 

Boston, CHICAGO and WASHINGTON State have printed 
bulletins in addition to the formal minutes. UTAH’s 
Irregular Curves is with us again, NEBRASKA with its 
premiated cover design, and ALABAMA with an attractive 
blueprinted cover. The balance are the formal copies of 
minutes with no attempts at embellishments. It is pleasant 
to see the growing interest in the Chapters toward the 
goal of attractive renderings of their documents. 

ALABAMA comes forth with its new Bulletin, recording 
its First Quarterly Meeting for 1924. The Secretary is 
much interested in the idea of the news items from the 
various cities of the state, from the special correspondents. 
This is worth developing. 

MINNESOTA reports a variation on its regular meetings 
by having two combined meetings with the Engineers’ 
Club of Minneapolis, one under the auspices of the en- 
gineers and the other under the architects. 

BALTIMORE records troubles in the building trades, and 
like previous cases elsewhere, the plea of the interested 
parties to enlist the Chapter definitely on their side of the 
question. As the architectural profession has always done 
in the past, the Baltimore Chapter decided to continue to 
preserve its impartiality in the question. Surely this is 
the only position the profession can ever take. 

Co_umBus sends its minutes for the year 1924. The 
Secretary is unable to go through them all, but the letter 
of transmittal evidently hits the high spots. 


Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Allied Arts 


The opening of the new American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, made possible by the wise gener- 


osity of Robert W. and Emily Johnston de Forest, is an 
event of supreme importance to the architects of the 
country. We have been through a period in which the 
influence of historic style has been generally regarded 
as showing itself through the grammatical use of mo- 
tives and ornaments. It should be regarded rather as a 
source of inspiration, illuminating as to the characteristics 
and traditions of given places and periods but not in 
any sense definitive as to the forms and proportions of 
decorative objects. The marked tendency on the part of 
well to do Americans during recent years to search out 
and comprehend the wealth of suggestion and tradition 
embodied in early examples of native design and crafts- 
manship as supplying the most rational and interesting 
inspiration for the design, furnishing and decoration of 
American homes is one of the most encouraging signs of 
the times, and the opening of this new wing is, therefore, 
most timely. 

A surprising thing about these collections is the mar- 
velous variety in the character and origin of the produc- 
tions included in the classification “Early American.” It 
is sO easy to assume a cut and dried view as to the 
derivation of our early work but here we find France, 
Italy, England, Spain, Holland, Germany, Greece and 
the Orient all contributing bountifully to the inspiration 
of these early works of ours and the distinct impression 
left by a comprehensive view of them is that our artistic 
forbears were a wide awake company quick to recognize 
and modify to their needs the suggestions from the past, 
whatever the source, and to bring them into that har- 
monious relation which made them characteristic of their 
own time. This constitutes the very essence of “style” 
as opposed to “historic style.” 

We may hope, therefore, that this great assemblage 
of American things may prove the most important ele- 
ment in transforming something that might have been a 
mere passing vogue into a steady, healthy influence which 
shall permanently leaven our arts and industries. 

J. Monroe Hew tett, Chairman. 


‘Public Information 


The Institute’s Executive Secretary has received a 
letter from the George H. Morris Organization, a real 
estate company, asking whether the Institute would be 
willing to send copies of the “Functions of the Architect” 
to their lot purchasers, who are contemplating building 
homes, provided the organization furnishes the Institute 
with their names and addresses. This is an interesting 
indication of advance in the right direction. The Public 
Information Committee would like each architect who 
reads this article to take up with any real estate organiza- 
tions, with whom he may be in touch, the initiation of a 
similar activity. The result would have a far-reaching 
effect in the education of the public. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER has been continuing its publica- 
tion of articles, and has induced the local press to publish 
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a review or critical analysis of buildings recently com- 
pleted. These reviews are not written by an architect, 
although Mr. Scarff has given the writer some assistance. 
They are published with a photograph and treated in much 
the same way as a book review. 


CoLtumsBus CuHaprTerR has been busy since the first of 
the year with the formation of an Association of Archi- 
tects known as the Allied Architects Association of 
Columbus, Ltd., to perform architectural service in con- 
nection with the construction of a new City Hall. This 
Association has been successfully organized on a pattern 
similar to that of the Los Angeles Association and has 
received the contract for the City Hall work from the 
City Council. 

For a number of years the Co.umBus CuHaprter has been 
interested in a comprehensive scheme for the development 
of the Civic Center to include the new City Hall and 
various other public and semi-public buildings to be 
erected within the next few years. It has been its idea to 
locate the Civic Center along the river front and to urge 
upon the city the necessity of a logical and proper develop- 
ment of this ground. The location of the new City Hall 
in this territory has given the Chapter an opportunity to 
make a definite start toward carrying out its plan; and, 
parallel with the study which the Allied Architects’ Asso- 
ciation is making of the City Hall proper, the Chapter is 
making a study of a Civic Center plan. 

As a result of this study, the Chapter determined that 
the ground purchased by the City for the new City Hall 
was not large enough for the proper development of the 
project and its opinion has prevailed with the City Council 
to the extent that a bond issue, the proceeds to be used 
for the purchase of additional ground, was submitted to 
the people. The Chapter Publicity Committee was busily 
engaged on a newspaper campaign in support of this bond 
issue, showing by means of photographs, drawings and 
newspaper articles, the advisability of purchasing the 
necessary additional ground. 


INDIANA CHAPTER is participating in the Semi-Centen- 
nial Celebration at Purdue University and Fermor S. 
Cannon will represent the Institute at that time. 


Kansas City has before it, as one of its contemplated 
activities, an Art Appreciation week in which it is pro- 
posed that pictures will be placed in the windows of repre- 
sentative merchants. Letters have been issued to all the 
civic clubs in the city and in the cities of the surrounding 
territory asking the secretary to call to the attention of 
the members the fact that the members of the Institute 
are interested in giving efficient service, that it would pay 
any individual or corporation to employ recognized men 
to do their work, and that membership in the Institute is 
a sign of such recognition on the part of fellow architects. 
This letter also indicates that the local Chapter is willing 
and able to provide, upon call, speakers to talk upon sub- 
jects allied with the building industry. Another thing 
before the Chapter at this time is the preparation of a 
seal for placing upon the drawings of Chapter members. 
A competition has been held for this seal, closing at the 
end of May. This seal is to be loaned by the Chapter to 
the members and to be used upon prints, specifications and 
documents as issued. It is understood that the seal shall 


be returned to the Secretary whenever an architect moves 
from the city, or out of the Chapter’s jurisdiction, or for 
any other reason is eliminated from his connection with 
the Institute. The Chapter is also assisting, when oppor- 
tunity is given, in the propaganda for a new building code 
as well as for enforcement of the present code. 


New York CHAPTER continues to issue articles to the 
press from time to time. Its Committee on Uneconomic 
Practices in the Building Trades -has brought out a first 
report which it has confined to a “house cleaning,” in other 
words, the architects’ crimes as charged by the other 
branches of the building industry. It proposes to send a 
copy of this first report to each Chapter Secretary. 


PittsBuRGH CHapTeER’s Public Information Committee 
has centered its activities around The Charette, which 
announces itself as “A Little Journal of Rejuvenation 
Published Every Month by The Pittsburgh Architectural 
Club.” The Institute’s Committee has already suggested 
that Chapters in cities where architectural clubs exist 
might imitate this example. 


RuHopE IsLanp is making arrangements with Mr. Scarff, 
of Baltimore, to use his material and is also going to 
publish Mr. Ludlow’s letter prepared by New York’s 
Chapter’s Fire Prevention Committee. 


St. Louis CHAPTER has a newly appointed Public In- 
formation Committee with Harry D. Payne as Chairman. 
They have laid out a very comprehensive program of work. 
Although the formation of a program does not necessarily 
mean work done, it is a first step of the greatest impor- 
tance and one that those Chapters that have not yet shown 
initiative in the matter of public information ought to 
follow immediately. 

Joun V. Van Pett, Chairman. 


126 East 59th St., New York City. 


Current Activities 


ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
Propucers’ RESEARCH COUNCIL 
STRUCTURAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


On 13 March, 1924, a second conference was held at 
the Department of Commerce to consider a modified 
recommendation. At this conference the Institute was 
represented through the Scientific Research Department. 
This second recommendation seemed to meet the approval 
of the producers although it did not go as far as some 
of the dealers and consumers would have desired. From 
the standpoint of the architect no objection could be 
raised to either the revised or original simplification 
program. 

Meeting of the Producers’ Research Council. At a 
meeting of the Council held in New York City on 
11 April, a copy of the proposed Constitution and By- 
laws was submitted for discussion before being sub- 
mitted for adoption at the Annual Meeting in Washington 
20 May. Many of the leading manufacturers of the 
country were represented at this meeting and much inter- 
est was shown in the movement to promote better 
relationship between the architect and the producer. 
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Conference on Lumber Standards. Mr. E. S. Hall 
represented the Institute at a conference held at the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., on 22 
April, to consider additional lumber standards. Recom- 
mendations were adopted covering the subjects of basic 
grades for yard lumber; odd and short length lumber; 
bundling; grade marking; rough dry yard lumber; mould- 
ings; simplification of workings; tally cards to accompany 
shipments; shipping provisions; shingles; and inspection 
service. 

The principle of grade marking was approved and the 
recommendation adopted calls for marking of the grade on 
No. 4 Common and better grades, and that on lower 
grades the grade mark be optional. This, it was declared, 
would put a check on the efforts of any unscrupulous 
dealers to sell inferior grades for those which the con- 
sumer ordered. 


Recommendations for standard mouldings were altered 
at the request of the Institute, plans being made for new 
designs which shall: be consistent with good architecture 
and the standard sizes of lumber. 


Louis H. Sullivan 


At the funeral services held at Chicago for Louis H. 
Sullivan, who died in that city on 14 April, 1924, a me- 
morial tribute was read by Mr. Wallace Rice. We 
reproduce, in part, Mr. Rice’s words: 


“In the restless civilization of today it seems probable 
that those edifices designed by Louis Sullivan, however 
enduringly built, will pass. But a more enduring monu- 
ment will remain in The Autobiography of an Idea, his 
memoirs and the story of his notable career, and it is of 
interest to know that the first published copies of this 
work were placed in his hands on his death-bed. 

“Sullivan was born in Boston on 3 September, 1856, and 
was taken in the 68th year of his age. He was the son 
of Patrick and Adrienne S. Sullivan. His education was 
received at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, after attendance 
upon the public schools of Boston. In his later years he 
was honored by membership in many societies, and by 
the gold medal awarded him by the Union Centrale des 
Arts Decoratifs of Paris in 1894. 

“Removing to Chicago with his parents in 1880, when 
24 years of age, he achieved speedy professional success, 
early forming a partnership which lasted until 1895 with 
the late Dankmar Adler. He lectured on his profession 
for many years at the Art Institute in Chicago and in the 
architectural school of the Armour Institute there, and 
was regarded by his students as the most inspiring of 
teachers. 

“He was an untiring and voluminous writer in setting 
forth his fundamental conceptions of architecture as an 
art springing from the people, and criticising all who 
sought to express modern American civilization in terms 
of other ages and climes. One of his last efforts in this 
direction was against the award made by the Chicago 
Tribune for its building now in course of construction. 
He wrote, too, an unpublished work entitled ‘Democracy,’ 
expressing his passionate, fairly religious, belief that good 
could come only from the mass, and it was his firm be- 
lief that the proof of it lay particularly in French Gothic. 

“For two years at least before the end Louis Sullivan 


was in broken health, and those who knew him best feel 
assured that the action of his professional colleague in 
securing for him a market for the serial publication of his 
memoirs and its eventual publication in book form, by 
giving his active and prolific mind the most suitable em- 
ployment imaginable, prolonged his life until this time, 
just as severe personal loss soon after the completion of 
the work did much to hasten the end. 

“Unskilled in narrative, the earlier chapters of his 
monumental work bore the impress of the amateur in 
writing. Curiously, in youth he had deliberately sought 
the severest limitation of his vocabulary, which added to 
this impression. But it is an evidence of his youthful 
open-mindedness that as the work progressed, he saw the 
unwisdom of depriving himself in a real sense of the ma- 
terials with which he must construct his literary edifice, 
and he became profoundly interested and correspondingly 
skilled in words and their full significance. 

“The result speaks for itself in the later chapters of his 
book, which sets forth not only the facts in his physical 
life but the growth of his intellectual and spiritual being 
no less. Within the space of a few months he mastered 
the difficult art of writing and made it serviceable to his 
utmost needs, a feat as difficult of achievement to his many 
literary friends as a corresponding mastery of the art and 
science of architecture in a similar period would have been 
to any of them, who regard it as a positive evidence of 
nothing less than genius. 

“In addition to his commemorative writing, Sullivan 
exemplified in a volume published with it and entitled 
The System of Architectural Ornament, the result of his 
brilliant and original investigations and experiments in the 
art of design, filled with plates of the utmost beauty and 
done with an eye as sure and hand as skilled and steady 
as that of any youth. The original drawings repose in 
the Burnham Library of the Chicago Art Institute. 

“Wise with years and mellow with experience, Louis 
Sullivan was the most vivid and interesting of compan- 
ions. Essentially friendly and always generous, he gath- 
ered about him a host of friends, who rejoiced in his wit 
and wisdom. He bore his sufferings uncomplainingly, and 
it is expressive of his attitude that at the last, when his 
right hand and arm became useless, his only comment 
was, ‘How lucky that this didn’t happen a year ago, or I 
couldn’t have finished my books!’ 

“He was a great artist, a great American, a believer in 
humankind and eagerly appreciative always of the merits 
of others. The successes of his former students and 
pupils, notably the success of his friend, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, were taken as an affectionate father takes with 
pride the noteworthy achievements of his sons, and his 
pen was always at their service for public praise. 

“Louis Henri Sullivan was a commanding and pictur- 
esque figure in the long battle between originality and 
tradition, between philistinism and beauty in all its forms, 
a student and amateur in music and painting, and a sincere 


lover of his kind. WaALLAcE Rice. 


A Fragment of Mosaic 


From the second half of the 13th century until the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, faience mosaic formed the 
most important surface decoration of Persian architecture. 
The fragment of colored mosaic illutrated upon the oppo- 
site page is said to have been taken from the holy mosque 
of Imam Riza in Meschhed. At all events it must have 
belonged to a building similar in character to the Blue 
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Mosque of Febriz. It is a splendid example of the best 
period of Persian faience. Each piece of mosaic is cut or 
sawed out of a larger unit, making possible a closer fit 
and narrower joint than can be obtained by first molding 
and then firing individual pieces of a mosaic orna- 
mentation. 


The Development of Washington 


In concluding the report of the Washington Committee 
of One Hundred, parts of which have appeared in the 
last three issues of the JOURNAL, we present the abridged 
statements of the three remaining sub-committees. 
Through an oversight, we stated in our May number that 
Mr. Horace W. Peaslee, chairman of the Committee on 
Co-operation with the Commission of Fine Arts, was like- 
wise chairman of the Committee of One Hundred, al- 
though Mr. Frederic Delano actually occupies this chair. 


The reports follow: 


Extensions of Metropolitan Washington ' 


The remarkable recent growth in Montgomery, Prince 
George counties, Md., and Arlington County, Va., calls 
for closer relationship and co-operation between these 
areas, so intimately associated that planning of areas out- 
side the District should be co-ordinated with the planning 
of the city. Here we reach the problems of park reserva- 
tions; proper and necessary boulevards out of Washington; 
preservation of stream beds and conservation of water 
flow and sanitation, calling for early action. 

In treating the park extension proposition the Com- 
mittee has in mind providing wooded areas of natural 
beauty and preserving the water supply of streams in 
and near the District. While the Patuxent and Patapsco 
do not immediately affect it, conservation of their stream- 
flow into large forested areas as parks and playgrounds, 
connected by fine roads with the District, would afford 
the growing population a much larger playground than 
possible closer to the city. 

We hope for future co-operation between the city and 
Maryland to construct an ideal park boulevard connecting 
the District with Metropolitan Baltimore, a short, direct 
route. Such a boulevard would connect all the parks 
herein suggested. Today the suburbs of these cities 
are but 25 miles apart, and their joint growth should be 
considered. It is easy to see a huge community from city 
to city, an enormous increase in traffic and general better- 
ment of boulevards and State highways leading to Wash- 
ington. Reservations should be made while possible. 

Between Baltimore and Washington run the Patuxent 
and the Anacostia tributaries, while Washington has 
Rock Creek extending far into Maryland. Between the 
District and .Baltimore, these streams flow through the 
Piedmont Area in valleys of marked natural beauty. This 
land is almost untouched, and could be cheaply acquired 
today. Linking these cities by a boulevard connecting 
the park reserves along the way will conserve water sup- 
plies and mark a distinct achievement in regional planning. 

The streams, valleys and park sites pointed out are 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Rock Creek within the District forms Rock Creek Park, the 
largest in the Capital; beyond the district is a picturesque 


2Wm. T. S. Curtis, chairman; E. Brooke Lee, Ben Temple Web- 
ster, Frank G. Campbell, T. Howard Duckett, Oliver Metzerott, D. J. 
Howell, Harry F. Cunningham. 


winding stream for several miles into the agricultural coun- 
try, still preserving much of its natural beauty, fast passing 
to speculators who will capitalize it as a desirable place for 
residence outside of the city. 

Northwest Branch leaves the Anacostia about a mile be- 
yond the District line and almost parallels its Northeastern 
line. Its source lies 25 miles away. For 10 miles it passes 
through a beautiful rock-bound valley. It is in one of the 
deep gorges of this stream that an impounding reservoir 
with a large storage capacity is being erected, as the prin- 
cipal source of water supply for all Maryland surrounding 
the District. The Sligo, tributary of the Northwest Branch, 
should likewise be preserved. 

The Three Patuxents (Patuxent, Little and Big Patuxent). 
The Little Patuxent near Savage branches into the Little 
and Middle Patuxent, thus west of the B. & O. railroad there 
are three streams, each with a very considerable flow, trav- 
ersing natural and almost untouched valleys, and (aside 
from their attractiveness as possible parks) of tremendous 
importance in insuring future water supply. 

The Patapsco (both main stream and South Branch) 
hardly needs comment. The State has established a small 
forest reserve through part of this valley, but we know no 
recent effort to enlarge it. 


These valleys are an important future water supply; 
the need for preserving them as future playgrounds and 
parks must be considered and the ease and cheapness with 
which they can now be acquired makes the plan feasible. 

A bill for a comprehensive development of the Capital 
Park System (‘see report of Committee on Parks and 
Forest Reserves) and for co-operation between the Fed- 
eral Government and Maryland and Virginia, and acquisi 
tion of lands, is in Congress. 

Whether the south shore of the Potomac shall be de- 
veloped with Potomac Park or whether it is to grow in 
haphazard fashion is of vital importance. The south bank 
from Alexandria to Great Falls should be acquired for 
parks. It will some day be desirable to beautify both 
banks within the original District. Land should be bought 
now while vacant and cheap. It is vitally important to 
preserve for park purposes the Virginia shore from the 
railroad bridge to Chain Bridge, much of which is already 
owned by the United States, including the Agricultural 
Experiment Station farm. Little additional land would 
have to be acquired to complete the connection between 
the Key Bridge and the railroad bridge. 

The Potomac above the Key Bridge, along the base of 
beautifully wooded bluffs, should be preserved. It is lined 
in summer with camps and is alive with water craft, and 
a most important outdoor playground. 

It was hoped the present Congress would authorize the 
beginning of construction upon the Memorial bridge. 
Actual construction work will have a far-reaching effect 
upon the character of development of the surrounding 
territory. 

Ground at the south end of the Key Bridge should be 
acquired to prevent congestion there. It will be a link 
in any park and forest system extending along the south 
bank. 

A bill (H.R. 524) provides for a memorial road to 
Mount Vernon. 


Waterfront Development ? 


The waterfront problem presents unusual features: the 
federal and municipal governments own and control prac- 
tically all the harbor and river frontage within the city; 


? Frank P. Leetch, chairman; J. Miller Kenyon, Wm. L. Radcliffe, 
Wm. T. Galliher. Arthur J. May, Charles G. Warden, John H. 
Hanna, Geo. L. Nicolson, Waddy B. Wood. 
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the government has the burden of caring for and develop- 
ing all harbor terminal facilities; the government has de- 
veloped and is developing the park areas fronting the 
river on a scale commensurate with the dignity of the 
capital, but the commercial harbor has fallen into decay 
and unsightliness, long a serious concern. 

Though Washington is not commercial, there is consid- 
erable water traffic, and the future will demand better 
terminal facilities. This restricted waterfront between 
the railway bridge and the government reservations to the 
east, reserved for commercial uses, should not remain as it 
is. Careful study of the whole harbor, survey of all com- 
mercial factors, and consideration of the close physical re- 
lationship of the area to the government reservations, east 
and west, and East Potomac Park across the channel to 
the south, is necessary. 


Industrial Development and Limitations * 


The commercial life of Washington centers around the 
living costs of the 80,000 Federal employees and their 
families, requiring the services of 40,000 to 50,000 other 
persons. Manufacturing is limited indeed. Except the 
supplying of food, clothing, etc., building, coupled with 
real estate development, is decidedly the largest activity. 

The city should be better balanced in employment possi- 
bilities. It can never develop industrial enterprises; con- 
sequently will not be an industrial competitor of any other 
city. The environment of her people is such that factory 
wage earners are not attracted. Nuisance-making indus- 
tries have no place. The buildings and monuments should 
not be subjected to deteriorating conditions. Heavy truck- 
ing and hauling is not desirable. 

Light manufacturing of a non-injurious character, lo- 
cated within existing industrial zones, employing large 
numbers of people now dependent on other wage earners, 
would meet local needs. Many items for local use, utiliz- 
ing electric power, could and should be manufactured in 
the District, creating occupation for many now forced de- 
pendents; unemployment would be diminished and incent- 
ive to work in industrial activities be greatly encouraged. 

Heavy manufacturing and large industrial activities are 
not desirable nor economically feasible. 


Letters to the Editor 
Built-in Plumbing Fixtures 


To THE EpItoR OF THE JOURNAL: 


With the introduction of the built-in plumbing fixture 
the work of the plumbing contractor has been subjected to 
more than the ordinary hazards of damage by other building 
trades. 

Formerly the setting of plumbing fixtures was one of the 
last operations in completing a building and the damage 
was minimum. With the built-in fixture, however, the 
fixture must be installed immediately after the roughing-in 
to enable the tile setter or plasterer to finish his work. 

This situation has increased the percentage of damaged 
fixtures, and also increased the cost of reinstallation, for 
the plumber is not only obliged to reinstall a more expensive 
fixture than formerly, but must also replace the work of 
the tilesetter or plasterer which is necessarily destroyed in 
removing and replacing the built-in fixture. 

The plumber is covered by a manufacturer’s guarantee 


® Edwin C. Graham, chairman; Clarence A. Aspinwall, William J. 
Eynon, William F, Roberts, Charles H. Tompkins, Arthur Carr, 
Elliot C. Goodwin, Claude W. Owen. 
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protecting him only against defects in manufacture, but of 
course not against consequential damage. Nor is any con- 
sideration accorded him for the cost of removing and re- 
placing any fixture which may prove defective after in- 
stallation. 

Recourse for reimbursement on fixtures damaged by other 
building trades is included in the standard building con- 
tract, providing the responsibility can be affixed. This, 
however, can seldom be done, with the result that the 
plumber must remedy the unsatisfactory condition at his 
own expense. 

Plumbing fixtures—especially a built-in bathtub—are per- 
haps the most expensive single units installed in ordinary 
construction. For that reason, and because of their in- 
creased liability to damage, the National Association of 
Master Plumbers adopted the following resolution at their 
last convention, in the hope that it would be of assistance 
in placing the responsibility for damage where it right- 
fully belongs. Architects will undoubtedly recognize that 
this changed condition demands a change in practice and 
will be glad to show consideration to the plumbing con- 
tractor and assist him in effecting a remedy. 


RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That hereafter in all cases where the specifica- 
tions and contract call for the installation of “built-in 
fixtures,” especially bathtubs, the following clauses, or their 
substantial substitute, shall be written and made a binding 
part of the plumbing contract: 


” 66s 


(a) It is agreed that the terms “perfect,” “imperfect” and 
“defective,” as herein used, shall be defined in accordance 
with the definition set forth in that which is known as the 
“manufacturer's guarantee.” 


(b) After the installation of the built-in bathtubs, or other 
built-in fixtures, the contracting plumber shall thoroughly 
clean and examine them before they are tiled in, or plas- 
tered in, and he shall give written notification to the archi- 
tect, the owner or the owner’s representative that the bath- 
tubs are ready for inspection. 


(c) If within five (5) days from the receipt of this notifica- 
tion the architect, or the owner, or the owner’s represen- 
tative shall not have in writing notified the contracting 
plumber to the contrary, then it shall be understood that the 
bathtubs submitted for inspection are satisfactory and are 
accepted and that all claims for damages, imperfections and 
defects are waived. It is provided, however, 


(d) That if the architect, the owner, or the owner’s repre- 
sentative is dissatisfied with the quality or the installation 
of the bathtubs submitted, then in this event written notifica- 
tion stating the nature of the dissatisfaction shall, in writing 
and within the herein stipulated five (5) days, be given the 
contracting plumber, and upon the receipt of such notice 
such faults of installation as are complained of and such 
corrections by substitution of bathtubs as are provided for 
under the manufacturer’s guarantee shall be. made by the 
contracting plumber without additional cost to the owner. 


(e) And it is further provided that if, within one (1) 
year after the enclosure of the built-in bathtubs, the archi- 
tect, the owner, or the owner’s representative shall make a 
claim that any of the said bathtubs has a manufacturer's 
defect, and that the manufacturer who supplied the said 
bathtub agrees that said defect exists and furnishes a new 
tub to substitute the defective one and free of cost to the 
owner, then in this event, and on receiving written notifi- 
cation from the architect, the owner, or the owner’s repre- 
sentative, the contracting plumber shall in conjunction with 
the manufacturer install such new tub without cost to the 
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owner, but under no conditions or circumstances shall the 
contracting plumber be under obligation to replace tile or 
plaster work in connection therewith, or to defray any ex- 
pense thereof. Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL AssociATION OF MAsTER PLUMBERS. 
SAMUEL F. WILSON, President. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE JOURNAL: 

The subject matter of the letter from the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers seems to me to claim the 
thoughtful attention of architects. The question of the 
replacing of damaged material is always a_ troublesome 
one, and one which frequently involves hardship, espe- 
cially where the defect is in a manufactured product, over 
which the contractor who installs it has no control. The 
replacement of such damaged material is a normal busi- 
ness risk, however, which contractors must assume in order 
to give reasonable protection to owners. It is right, how- 
ever, for architects to endeavor to prevent hardship in 
such replacement where damage may be caused by the care- 
lessness of other mechanics, especially where the cost of the 
fixtures is quite substantial, as in the case of built-in bathtubs. 

Normally the approval and acceptance of the work is 
given at final completion. It seems to me that there is 
justice in the contention of the master plumbers that so far 
as they are concerned, the fixtures should be inspected and 
accepted when installed by them and before the work of the 
many other adjacent trades has been completed. It is during 
this subsequent work that the fixtures are constantly subject 
to damage, and the lack of respect for the work and equip- 
ment installed by other mechanics is quite a troublesome 
condition, which, however, seems to exist with the mechanics 
in most of the trades. If the responsibility of the plumber 
can be definitely removed by such acceptance, I believe it 
will act to increase very materially the care which the 
other mechanics will take, as the chance of having the dam- 
age traced to their acts will be very greatly increased. 

There may be some legitimate difference of opinion in 
regard to details of the phraseology of the resolution passed 
by the master plumbers, but it seems to me the purpose of 
it is reasonable, and that it is a subject which the JourNAL 
may well call to the attention of the members of the Insti- 
tute by publishing their letter. Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM STANLEY ParKER, Second Vice-President. 


Jurisdictional Awards 


Gunnite Work or Handling of Cement Gun 


_ [Subject of dispute between the International Hod Carriers, Build- 
ing and Common Laborers’ Union, Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers’ International Association and Bricklayers’, Masons’ and 
Plasterers’ International Union.] 


Decision rendered 21 February, 1924. 

In the matter of the dispute referred to in the fore- 
going title, the following decision was reached: 

When work to be performed is to be of the thickness 
of one and one-half inches or greater, the handling of the 
cement gun shall be by the Laborers. When the work is 
less than one and one-half inches in thickness, the han- 
dling and control of the nozzle shall be the work of the 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers. 

It is understood that this decision does not allow to 
the Laborers the right to finish where any finishing tools 
are required. 


JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS 


The application of a cost of cement mixture by means 
of the cement gun on steel, as a protection against corro- 
sion, is not included in this decision. 


Plastering Work for Preparation of Walls and 
Ceilings for Tiling 
[Subject of dispute between the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plas 


terers’ International Union and the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Finishers’ International Association.] 


Decision rendered 21 February, 1924. 

After reviewing the controversy in its various phases, 
the determination is reached that the agreement pre 
viously existing between the two organizations affords 
the most practical plan of adjustment, and the following 
award is therefore made as the decision of the Board: 

Plasterers shall prepare or plaster all walls and ceilings 
which are to receive tile, except the final setting bed, 
which shall be applied by the Tile Layers; three bath 
rooms, vestibule and small hall in single private residences 
shall be plastered by the Tile Setters. 


Setting, Installing or Sticking of Artificial Stone 


[Subject of dispute between the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plas 
terers’ International Union and Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Finishers’ International Association. ] 


Decision rendered 21 February, 1924. 

In the matter of the controversy between the Brick- 
lavers and Masons and the Plasterers and Cement Finish- 
ers over the setting, installing or sticking of artificial 
stone, it is decided that the setting, installing or sticking 
of all artificial stone which is reinforced with burlap or 
other fibrous m: terial, whether cast or fabricated in shop 
or on the job, is the work of the Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers; and the setting, installing and sticking of all 
artificial stone which is not reinforced with burlap or 
other fibrous material is the work of the Bricklayers 
and Masons. 


New Members Elected 


John Platt Roberts, Mobile, ALABAMA; Chas. L. Mor- 
gan, Chicago; Glenn A. Hacker, Palisade, NEw JERSEY; 
Royal Dana, Warden H. Fenton, Douglass Fitch, Ernest 
A. Grunsfeld, Jr.; Harry V. K. Henderson, Arthur Louis 
Harmon, Charles S. Keefe, Leland Hubbell Lyon, Bern- 
hardt E. Muller, W. Irving Norris, James M. Scheiner, 
John Sloan, D. A. Summo, Harry Edward Warren, 
Ralph Wilson Weirick, Frederick E. Winter, New 
York; Ralph O. Beattie, Los Angeles, SoUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Announcements 
F. D. Burce has removed his offices to 101 Marietta 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. F. Girpert has removed his offices to 358 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Lewis I. THompson has moved from Portland, Ore., 
to New York City, with an office at 79 Fifth Avenue. 









J. P. Russetr now has offices in the Valley National 
Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Meyer J. SturM announces his removal to the Church 
Street Building, 708 Church Street, Evanston, III. 


ERNEST WILBy has removed from Windsor, Canada, to 
Ann Arbor, Mich., with an office in the Engineering Build- 
ing, University of Michigan. 


Roy A. BENJAMIN, since the dissolution of the firm of 
Greeley & Benjamin, has opened an office in the Bisbee 


Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE Executive Secretary of the Institute asks the 
assistance of members in tracing Mr. William F. Evans, 
Jr., an Institute member, once of Seattle, Wash., and later 
residing in New York City, where his last known address 
was 243 West 36th St. 


WE have received an interesting book describing the 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts and giving details of 
the 1924 session, 25 June-25 September. Applications for 
the admission of architectural students should be made 
immediately to Mr. Whitney Warren, Fontainebleau 
School of Fine Arts, 119 E. 19th St., New York City. 


THE annual conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be held at Oxford, 9-12 July. A number 
of interesting events are planned. Members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects in England at that time will be 
most welcome at the conference, according to its secre- 
tary, lan MacAlister, 9 Conduit street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. 1, who will be pleased to hear from any 
architect who contemplates attending this affair. 


Obituary 


Val P. Collins 
Elected to the Institute in 1909. 
Died in Louisville, Ky., 24 December, 1923. 


The death of Val P. Collins was a sudden and unex- 
pected event, although it had been known for some time 
among his associates in the profession that he had been in 
a rather indifferent state of health. In the course of his 
professional practice, he had executed a number of com- 
missions not alone in Louisville, but throughout the state 
of Kentucky. His work consisted principally of large 
residences, schools, Y. M. C. A. buildings, and structures 
of a similar character, we are informed. He had been 
secretary of the Kentucky Chapter for some 12 years, and 
had served one term as president. Mr. Collins was a 
charter member and, later, president of the Engineers and 
Architects Club of Louisville, a group organized in 1891. 
He was about 55 years of age at the time of his death. 


George H. Clemence, F. A. I. A. 
Elected to Fellowship in the Institute in 1896. 
Died at Worcester, Mass., 2 February, 1924. 


George Henry Clemence, a member of the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects and a fellow of the Institute, was born 
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in Worcester in 1862 and had lived in his native city all 
his life. He received his early training in the office of 
Stephen C. Earle and in 1886 entered the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In 1892 he became a practicing 
architect and attained a prominent position in the profes 
sion through the excellence of his work and his personal 
popularity. Among the best of his buildings are the 
Worcester Fire Department Headquarters, the Police 
Department and District Court Headquarters, and also 
many fine residences. 
The personality of Mr. Clemence won him many 
friends, who will long remember his .unassuming man 
ner, his cheerful greetings, his inborn integrity, and the 
fortitude displayed in his long fight against failing health. 


Lewis Colt Albro 
Elected to the Institute in 1921 
Died at New York City, 1 March, 1924 


Lewis Colt Albro was born in Paris on 4+ February, 
1876, was educated at Pittsfield, Mass., and attended the 
Metropolitan Art School, Metropolitan Art 
under the auspices of Columbia University. He entered 
the office of McKim, Mead & White and there remained 
for some thirteen Then, in a partnership with 
Harrie ‘Tl. Lindeberg and under the firm name of Albro 
& Lindeberg, he practised for a number of years, produ 
ing many notable examples of domestic work and some 
commercial structures. 


Museum, 


years. 


This partnership was dissolved 
about ten years ago, since when he had practised alone, 
confining his talents principally to private houses. Mr. 
Albro distinguished himself during his career not so much 
for the variety or magnitude of his commissions as by the 
character and quality of each piece of work entrusted 
to him. 

Through his untimely death the profession has lost an 
able practitioner, who through the influence and charac- 
ter of his work has contributed a worthy example. 

D. Everett Walp 
Hosart B. Upjoun. 


Richard Sharp Smith 
Elected to the Institute in 1913 
Died at Asheville, N. C., 14 February, 1924 


Richard Sharp Smith was born at Harding, Yorkshire, 
England, on 7 July, 1852, and received his early archi- 
tectural training in the office of his cousin, George Smith, 
at Bardford, Yorkshire, and later in various Manchester 
offices. 

Coming to the United States in 1882, he was first con- 
nected with Reed Brothers, Evansville, Ind., but in 1883 
went to New York City to enter the office of Bradford 
Gilbert. From 1886 to 1895 he was in the offices of R. 
M. Hunt. Six years of this period he spent as super- 
vising architect of the Biltmore House, Biltmore, N. C. 

At the completion of this work, in 1896, he opened his 
own office at Asheville, N. C., and there continued the 
practice of his profession up to the time of his death. 
He was a member of the North Carolina Chapter. 














Structural Service Department 
LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 








Abstracts 


It is the purpose of the Structural Service Committee and 
‘THE JOURNAL jointly to give in this division, each month, brief 
abstracts of all publications by the Government Departments 
and Bureaus, University and other research laboratories, 
States and Associations, which contain fresh information in 
regard to materials or methods employed in construction and 
thus accord architects and others a convenient means of 
kecping themselves conversant with rapidly expanding 
knowledge in the technique of construction. 


Sand for Plaster (3d3) (Technical News Bulletin No. 
83. Bureau of Standards). Some time ago the Bureau 
made an examination of the plastering sands in use in 52 
different cities, the original intention being to prepare a 
specification for this material. However, the preliminary 
investigation showed that this was not feasible since, because 
of economic conditions, a_ specification condemning sand 
locally available could not be enforced. The undertaking 
was therefore changed to an attempt to solve the question 
of how much sand could be used in lime and gypsum 
plasters, depending upon the quality of the sand. A large 
number of plasters were made from mixtures of different 
limes and gypsums and many different kinds of sand. These 
were tested for water carrying capacity, plasticity, time of 
set, shrinkage, and tensile strength. As a result of these 
tests the Bureau hopes to set a definite limit beyond which 
sand is not fit for plastering and within which the propor- 
tion of sand which will give the best job can be indicated. 


Water Pipe Sizes for Plumbing Fixtures, Branches 
and Mains (29d). (By Walter 8. Timmis, Reprint from 
Journal of American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers.) 

The lack of data upon which to base water pipe sizes 
for plumbing fixtures, branches and mains is probably due 
to the great number of variables which enter into their 
proper determination. 

Plumbing fixtures in common use, having what is known 
as good water flow, deliver the quantities of water per 
outlet as given in the accompanying Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Supply Sizes For FixrurES AND Maximum FLow 
IN GALLONS PER MINUTE 


Shower Baths 
Gal. per min... 8 16 32 64 96 128 192 


Pie COG éexse 1, % «1% Ihe 2 bs 214 2% 5 head 


Acid and Slop Sinks, 
Mfg., Kitchen 
and Laundry 


40 ot 84 % 120 150 200 per bibb 


Gal. per min... 15 25 
Pipe size .... % 1 1% 114 1% 2 2 2 2te a bibb 


Note: ‘The above sizes are based upon a pressure drop 
of 30 Ibs. per 100 ft. In estimating risers and mains, the 
number of gallons for W. C. and urinals where flush valves 
are used is to be as given for tanks. The hot water 
faucets are to be disregarded when estimating risers and 
mains. 

Water flowing in pipes is retarded by friction, the extent 
of which depends upon the velocity; this amount of friction 
is very great and is the cause of unsatisfactory service 
when pipes are too small. The amount of head necessary 
to overcome this friction is known as the friction head, 
which is usually expressed in feet. It is also known as 
pressure drop, usually expressed in lbs. per sq. in. per 100 ft. 
of pipe. 

The source of water supplies for most buildings is below 
the fixtures and comes from street mains which deliver 
water at varying pressures on various floors; the pressure 
necessary to raise water from the point of entry or supply 
to the uppermost fixture is called the static pressure, if 
referred to in pounds, and the amount of elevation in feet 
is called the static head; the total pressure needed to dis- 
charge a given quantity of water is the pressure necessary 
to overcome friction in the pipes (when horizontal) plus the 
static pressure when the discharge is higher than the supply. 

Pipes may be sized for giving any desired pressure drop 
per 100 ft. if run by using Table 5, from 5 lb. up to 150 lb. 
per sq. in. (column 4), and any pipe sizes from 3% in. to 4 
in. If the length of pipe under consideration is longer or 
shorter than 100 ft., the pressure drop will be proportionately 
greater or less than the pressure drop used. For instance, 
if the pressure drop is 10 lb. for 100 ft. of run, it will be 
20 Ib. for 200 ‘ft. and only 5 lb. for 50 ft. of length. If the 
total pressure drop on 300 ft. of pipe should not exceed 15 
lb., use the 5 lb. per 100 ft. pressure table—see column 4 
Table 5. 

Table 5, column 1, gives the vertical rise in feet to any 
fixture up to 150 ft. in height; column 2 gives the static 
head in Ib. per sq. in. corresponding with the vertical rise, 


FIXTURE NUMBER OF FIXTURES . . . . 
: : while column 3 gives the static head plus 15 lbs., which 
Water Closets I 2 4 8 12 16 2% 32 40 " on ts clei tae A spay ber eae 
‘ ; »pears to be desirab ) » floc ) y having 
Gal. per min... 8 16 24 48 60 80 96 128 150 Tanks a. P _ eee ee © toy Seb jiisteile gees si — 
Pipe else ...... “es ™% 1% 1% 2 2 2 fixtures located not more than 50 ft. away from the main 
Gal. per min.... 30 50 80 120 140 160 200 250 300 = Flush riser. 
r Pipe size ...... 1 1% 1% 2 2 2 2% 2% 2% Valves om ° . 
The pressures shown in column 3 do not include any 
Urinals allowance for friction in the main riser and these values 
; oe. per min... 6 a . _* . a A _* 90 120 Tanks would be greater by 1 lb. for every 10 ft. on the basis of a 
ipe size ...... 2 % A 4 4 Ve 2 2 = ’ 
, Gal. per min... 25. 37 45 75 85 100 125 150 175 Flush 10 Ib. pressure drop per 100 ft. 
: Pipe size ...... 1 ‘mms YM 2 2 2 2 Valves The underlying principle involved in determining the 
eee ane ee proper pipe sizes for mains, risers and branches is so to 
. —s" based upon regulate the sizes of these pipes that they will carry the 
each faucet 4 ° ‘ : 
os ; ina « «= « =» maximum amount of water required of them and absorb 
val, per min... ~ - , ao . . . 
. Play tne .0csi mm % 1 I 1% ™m % % by friction and static head all the pressure at the source 
m ae tas and still deliver water at the fixture in sufficient quantity 
atin ubs e 
but at : . al alli ante : 
: huwuimkh tees © 6m eh ee ut at a pressure practically equalling zero or slightly 
Pipe aise ..ccce % 1 1% 4, 2 2 2 
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above except that due to velocity of flow through the fixture. 


STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The accompanying Table 1 gives the amount of water 
in gallons which should flow per minute for the number of 
fixtures indicated of each different type, together with the 
branch pipe size necessary to carry this amount of water 
with a pressure drop of 30 Ibs. per 100 ft. of run. 

The volume of water required per fixture is reduced as 
the number of fixtures in each group is increased to take 
care of the factor of probable use. 

TABLE 2. Sizes oF WaTER SUPPLY BRANCHES 
Fixtur¢ Number of Fixtures 
Water Closet d 8 12 

With tanks WA 3 1% 1% 

With flush valves 2 4 
Urinals 

With tanks 

With flush valves 
Lavatories and Washing Sinks 

Per bibb. 

3athtubs 

8” shower y 

Slop and acid, manufacturing and 

laundry sinks, per bibb 


TaBLe 3. WATER RISERS FOR MANUFACTURING BUILDINGS, 
Lorr BuiLpincs, APARTMENT Houses, HorTets 


Estimate gallons per minute by Table 1—Table of Supply 
Sizes for Fixtures, and assume the amount so determined 
is 100 gal. 

Take 60 per cent for top floor. For each lower floor add 
60 per cent of its total and deduct 10 per cent of the com- 
bined floors above, down to 40 per cent but not below. 

Thus 

Pipe size with 
10 lb. drop 

60% = 60 

90% = 108 

80% = 144 

70% = 168 

60% = 180 

50% = 180 

40% = 184 

to 3 incl. ‘ 40% = 192 
i 40% = 216 


to 1 incl. 1000 x. 40% —= 240 


Select from Table 5 pipe size for pressure drop selected, 
using preferably 10 lb. drop per 100 ft. 


TaBLe 4. For ResIDENCES 


Use Table 1 and for the main supply use 25 per cent of 
total of gallons used by fixtures and then take pipe size from 
Table 5 on a basis of 10 lb. pressure drop per 100 ft. or 
less if water supply pressure is less than 50 lb. 

The pressure drop of 30 lb. per 100 ft. of run will give 
satisfactory results for branches on the top floor but a higher 
pressure drop can be used on floors below corresponding 
with the pressures as given in Table 5, which show that for 
a building 100 ft. in height a pressure drop of 100 Ib. can 
be used on the fixture branches and that for a building 
50 ft. in height a pressure drop of 75 lb. can be used on the 
fixture branch. Table 1, however, can be used with safety 
on any of the floors but will give pipe sizes larger than neces- 
sary for the lower floors in a very tall building. 


Taste 5. Pires May Be Sizep ror Givinc Any Desirep 


PressurE Drop Per 100 Fr. or RuN 
Col. 2 

Static pressure 

in per sq. in. 


Col. 1 
Vertical rise of 
water to fixture 
in feet 


Col. 3* 
Pressure in lb. 
per sq. in. needed 
for good flow at 
fixture based upon 
15 lb. at top floor 


Col. 4 
Friction pressure 
drop Ib. per sq. 
in. per 100 ft. run 


0 

10 4.33 
20 8.66 
30 12.99 
40 17.32 
50 21.65 
60 25.99 
70 30.32 
80 34.65 
90 38.98 
100 43.31 
110 47.64 
120 51.97 
130 56.30 
140 60.63 150 
150 64.96 


Note: ‘This pressure as given is based upon a pressure 
drop of 15 lb. in a run of. not more than 50 ft. which will 
permit the top floor branches to be sized from the table 
opposite of 30 lb. drop per 100 ft. of run. 

The pressure drop on the lower floors may be greater, 
as the static head increases the pressure available for 
branch connections. The pressures as given do not include 
any allowance for friction in the main riser which may be 
computed for any pressure drop per 100 ft. run from the 
table above. 


Pipe Sizes in Inches 


14 1% 2 2M 


Gallons Per Minute 


30 62 109 171 353 
36 74 129 203 298 418 
43 88 154 242 357 499 
61 125 218 343 504 706 
76 153 267 420 618 864+ 
86 176 308 485 714 998 
96 197 345 542 800 =1115 
117 242 423 665 978 1365 
136 278 485 769 1130 1578 
152 311 544 858 1260 1765 
166 341 598 939 1380 1930 


The water supply formula herewith makes it possible to 
accurately compute the flow of water in gallons through 
any pipe with any friction head and also gives formula 
for the additional head due to water entering the main, 
which, if extremely accurate calculations are necessary, 
should be added to the head required for friction; generally, 
however, this can be neglected, as it is comparatively small. 


(To be continued) 
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